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ABSTRACT 

The materials in this manual are designed to help 
workshop leaders prepare for and present a workshop for school board 
members on the roles of the. school board and the superintendent in a 
systematic cycle of policy management. The workshop identifies the 
specific mechanical steps that might be considered as a school board 
moves to identify, write, and monitor its policies. The manual 
consists of six sections: an introduction; three sections on 
planning, presenting, and evaluating the workshop; a selection of 
resource materials; and a booklet for workshop participants. The 
discussion of planning contains information on the focus and scope of 
the workshop, an overview of workshop presentation, the grouping of 
participants, and familiarization with resource materials and 
equipment. The presentation section includes sequential descriptions 
of workshop activities, leader focuses for each activity, and 
instructions for conducting the activities. The resource materials 
provided include a paper on school board policy formation, a reprint 
of a published lecture on policy, regarding policy-making in the 
public sector, and masters from which transparencies can be 
reproduced for projection at the workshop. (Author/PGD) 
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These materials have been prbduc^d as part of "Keys to School Boardsmani^hip, * 
a project to develop new materials in boardsmanship education for local school 
board members. It is a joint effort among: 



0 The Association of Alaska School Boards 

o The J^daho School Boards Association 

b The Mo/itana School Boards Association 

« 

0 The Oregon School Boards Association 

o The Washington State School Directors' Association 

o The National School Boards Association 

< 

o The Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 

Copyright (c) 1982 by the Northwest Regloqal Educational Laboratory. Rights 
to publication are held by exclusive agreement by the National School Boards 
Association. Copying or duplication by any means (print, electronic, etc.) is 
prohibited, except by written authorization by the National School Boards 
Association. 

These works were developed under Contract #400-80-0105 with* the National 
Institute of Education, United States Department of Edue^on. However, the 
content does not necessarily reflect the position or policy of that agency, 
and no official endorsement of these materials should be inferred. 
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Prologue : 



This manual is one in a series of thirteen developed by the Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory (NWREL) as part of the "Keys to School Boardsmanship" 
project* 

The wor-kshop programs resulting from the project are intended to help 
strengthen local school boards through continuing education* 

The workshops in the series have been thoroughly tested by NWIUSL staff and by 
the staff of state school board associations in Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon 
and Washington* These programs have been found to be extremely pseful as 
tools for strengthening continuing education services to school board members. 

The **Keys to School Boardsmanship" materials are now being publishr and 
distributed by the National School Boards Association (NSBA) • "^n edition, 
the NSBA is developing a national center designed to assist state associations 
to make the best ixse of the. material. 

Thirteen manuals in the series now available from NSBA include: 



o Board/Administrator JRelations 

o Building Qridges: School Board Political Roles 




o Communicating with the Community 

o Conflict: Alternatives to Blowing a Fuse 

o Effective School Board Meetings 

o The Educational Management Team 

o Policy Development 

o Policy is Power 

o Program Evaluation: School Board Roles 

o What Do School Boards Do? 

o School Board Self-Assessment 

o School Improvement: A Tune the School Board Can Play 



o Teamwork: The Board and Superintendent in Action 



POLICY IS POWER WORKSHOP 
SECTION 1: INTRODUCTION, 



The Policy is Power workshop is designed as an introductory or refresher 
inservice program for the school district's board of directors, its chief 
-administrative officer and all others who work at^the policy level of 
management. ^ ' * 



Goals and Objectives 
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The goal of the Policy is Power workshop is to stimulate a discussion and 
conceptualization of the roles of the school board and superintendent in a 
systematic cycle of policy management. ^ 

O bjectives . ^ ' * 

^. The p^ticipanta will increase their knowledge of the step's that arfe 
involved ijcLdeveloping a systematic cycle of policy management. ^ 

2. The participants v;ill demonstrate*^ an increased knowledge of the 
school board's xole after a policy is adopted. 

3. ' The participants will increase their knowledge'of the reasons a 

school district needs to have written policy. 

4. The attitudes of the participants in the workshop will be more 
favorably dispersed about the value and worth of written policy. 

5. The attitudes of the participants in the workshop about the value and 
worth of their individual contributions will be more positive. 

Organization of the Leader's Guide • - 

The Leader's Guide contains the basic directions and materials you will need 
to plan the workshc^. Any additional information or experience that you can 
bring to the workshp^ will serve to strengthen your presentation. 

Section 2: planning the Workshop 

Section 2 contains information about preparations the 
.leader needs to make before presenting the workshop. 
Included are hints and suggestions about: 

o Focus and scope 

o Objectives and time estimates 

o Becoming familiar with the material 
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o Reviewing Section 3 

# * 

o Skills needed 

o Organizing for learning 

jCt^ Groupings of participants 

o Use of transparencies 

o Warnings 

o Equipment needed 

Section 3; Presenting the Workshop 

Section 3 includes a step-by-step description of the 
worlcshop procedures, along with the time alloc^ations and 
the required resources. In addition, you will find: 

•o A sequence of workshop activities 

''o ^Specific instructions and references to participant 
materials and audio and visual aids 

o A leader focus for each workshop activity 

o Helpful hints about workshop activities 

Section 4; Evaluating the Workshop 

^ Section 4 contains the procedure used for evaluating the 

workshop. 

o The background of the development and testing of this 
workshop 

Section *5: Resources 

This section contains reading material which the leader 
win need to become familiar with before presenting the 
workshop. Included in this section are: ^ 

o Concept papers 

o Background reading and references ^ 
o Further explanation of ideas developed in the workshop 
Section 6: Participant Materials 
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SECTION 2: PLANNING THE WORKSHOP 



Focus and Scope 



The Kej^ to Boardsraanship, series offers two v^orkshops on school board policy. 
Tfe& vPoligy Development workshop and film identifies policy' as a social 
processT The social process includes th^ needs # beliefs and styles of 
individual board members/ local citizens and state and national trends as the 
basis upon viiich all policy must be constructed. The Policy Development 
workshop and f i>imiaentifies the human side of -policy development. The Policy ^ 
is Powfer workshop identifies the "task" or the ^mechanical" steps that- might 
be considered as a school board itioves to identify/, write and moxtitor its 
policies". » . • ^ V 

It is possible to redesign this worksHpp to emphasize specific objectives or ^ 
bo meet given time requirements. The basic eleraeojis of the Policy is Power 
workshop are contained in the first seven activities. Activities 8/ 9'and 10 
_Sgui be eliminated if necessary without altering the basics of the workshop; 
however/ these activities represent 'the higher level thought procaSs of policy 
developraent—the often overlooked applications of knowledge. The workshop 
'will be less successful if in jiie redesigning the leader eliminates or limits 
the time allocated for grdup discussions/ interactions and simulations. This 
program should not b^ turned int'b a lecture beeause of time limitations. 
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Activities and Time Estimates 

The following 6utline presents the activities and the approximate time needed 
for each. - ♦ 



JiVJudX X JLUIC • 

4 hrs., 11 min. 


POLICY IS 


POWER WORKSHOP 


Time 


Activity 




20 minutes 
-> 


Activity 1': 


Election 


15 minutes 


Activity 2: 


Goldiiammer 


5 minutes 


Activity 3: 


Four Functions 


10 minutes 


Activity 4: 


Introduction to' Policy is Power 
what is'^ a Policy? 


5 minutes 




5 minutes 


- 


Why Policy? 


V 

20 minutes 


Activity 5: 


Policy Example Worksheet 


5 minutes 


Activity 6: . 


What is Policy Process? 


5 minutes 




Step 1: Need 


5 minutes 




Step 2: Policy Analysis 


5 minutes 


• 


Step 3: "policy Options 


.5 minutes 




Step 4: Policy Dtaft 


5 minutes 




Step 5: Action 


5 minutes 




Step 6: Implement and Monitor 


8 minutes 




Rules and Regulations 


20 minutes 


Activity 7; 


Procci?ureS/ Rules and Regulations 


S minutes^ 




Step 7: Evaluate 


5 minutes 




** Remember 


12 minutes 


Activity 8 


Key Policy Questions 


28 minutes 


Activity 9: 


Guest Speaker^olicy 


38 minutes 


Activity 10: 


Is Age 8 Too Young for Guilt? 


20 minutes 


Activity 11: 


Siinimary and Closing 



Becoming Familiar With the Materials 

This workshop has been designed around a very specific notion about tlie school 
board's role in policy development. The papers presented in Section 5 of this 
notebook were developed to provide you mth the background, research and 
theory upon \^ich this workshop is built, ^hey do'not represent the last word 
on the subject, and any additional research and readings that you can bring to 
the subject will strengthen the presentation. 

Reviewing Section 3^ Presenting the Workshop 



Section 3 of the Leader's Guide is a step-by-step outline for presenting the 
workshop. There are a number of -cues" that have been used to assist you in 
the presentation. They are: 



Activity 

Each unit of instruction^^is identified by an activity number and 
title, both of whidi are underlined, e.g.. Activity 2: Defin ing the ^ 
Learning Program . Each activity stands as a unique unit o^ learning ' 
with its own-dbjectivfes, participant activities and basis c>^ . 
knowledge. The varioiis activities are related in that thSy are all a 
part of a larger common concept, in this case, policy development. . 
(See Figure la .J 

Leader Focus 

Imnediately underneath the activity number and name the're is a 
heading, Lecider Focus , that "is also underlined. The Leader Focus 
provides you with a "mind set," a "feeling," an "attitude" or an. 
"anticipatory set" that you should attempt to establish in this unit 
of instruction. The Leader Focus might be defined as the "affecti-ye" 
objective for the unit. (See tigure. lb.) 

\ 

Time . - ' . ' . 

The total time required. for each activity will be located at the top 
left hand column^ of the first page of the activity. Additional 
divisions oi: time within the activity will also be noted in the le^t 
hawJ column. (See Figure Ic.) 

Materials ' ^ 

^ ' »« 

The right hand column of each page will list the materials, 
transparencies, vwDrkbook references or other activities for 
instruction that need to be brought to the attention of the leader* 
T)ie references will be noted in the right hand coluran next to the 
appropriate point of instruction. (See Figure Id*) 
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'The middle section will lise three^cqes. They are: 
o Leader Instructions * 

r \ ■' ' . - . 

— Subpoints 

« 

o Leader Lecture ' , ' ■ 

— ^Subpoints • 
o Capitalized Words . ' • . 

— Subpoints 

Leader Instructions ^ ^ 

■ A , 

The. cue, Leader Instructions , alerts you to something you raust do, 
say or cause to happen. Each of the following bullets ".o" (see 
Figure le) are additional sequential cues.. . 

Lead er Lecture 

■ — < * 

The cue. Leader Lecture r alerts you that at this point in the 
workshop you are expected to j>rovide a knowledge bas6 or lecture 
about a given subject... The niain points in the lecture will be, 
outlined in t\^e following paragraphs until you reach a new cue. You 
will als find in Section 5,- Resources, additional papers that will 
provide additional background for-th^ lecture.^ It is best to make 
the main points in your own language or words. Do not read" the 
lecturette > (See Fig If.) ; . ^ ' 

Capitalized Words 

The cue of CAPJTALfZEDj WORDS within the general framework of the text 
alerts yoii ,to the advisability of reading the exact words to the 
participants . The 'exact words in this case will helE^ direct all, the 
.participants through the planned Xearning activity. (See Figure IgO 

The cue' " is used to aler>t you to subpoihts that m^y*be used to ^ 
. add tx> or clarify a thougfit or statement (See Figure Ih..) 

Helpful Hints is a cue that will appear at the end of some 
activities:. Its. inte^nfc is to cue you, infib something that will help 
make the workshop more, successful (See Figure li*) 

A 'solid line across the entire page will be used to indicate the end 
of the act^vl^ty (See beiow and Figure Ij.) 




Figure.. 1 on the following page is ^ visualization of vrfiat might occur in 
one unit of instruction. ' 



TIME 



. (c) , 

Total 
Tiine: 
30'min. 



5 min* 



20 min. 



(i) 



FIGURE 1 



Activity 2; Defining the Learning Program, (a) 



Leader Focus ; (b) ^ 



Leader -'Instructions: 



o 
o 



— (subpoints) 

— (subpoints) 



(e) 
(e) 
(e) 
(h) 



(g) 



teader Lecture: 



(f) 
(fl 



materAls 



o Ask them,^ IF THE SCHOdL BOARD IS IN CHARGE, WHY 
DON'T YOU DO IT? • 

(g) 



(subpoints) 



(h) 



Helpful Hint ! Move this section very fast. 



•(d) 

o 

Trahs* PP 1 



d) 

Worjcbook 
Page 2 



(j) 
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' Skills Needed tor the Workshops 

Before you make a decision to use these materials, you might take a few 
minutes and "think through four interrelated decisions you should consciously 
make. All workshop leaders teachers make the same decisions The only 
difference is that a few understand they are making the decision, and the 
others do it by the "seat of their E>ants," or as Madeline Hunter says, "like 
• * egg cm a wall you may or may not hit the spot."' The- decisions are: first, 
vrtiat are the needs of the participants; second, hov much time do you have to, 

Gwork with the participants (one time only for one hour, several times for one 
hour, one time for four hours, etc); third, what extent of knowledge do the 
Materials represent; and fourth, what g^re your skills in workshop leadership . 
<and competencies in the subject matter? 

Participant Needs 

In any workshop the participants will come to the program with a variety of 
needs, beliefs and styles. Most adults learn best about that which they cetn 
immediat^ly:-use. However, within that statement there is a range of 
participants; there is a group that just wants to learn about the idea, still 
another group that wants to develop skills and a third group that wants to 
immediately apply the information. Of coursfe, it takes less time to expose a 
petson to an idea, more time to teach participants a skill, and even more time 
for them to learn how to apply and use the skill. 

At the same time, many participants come to a conference solely for the 
opportunity to soci .lize,, discuss. current issues and to strengthen .and enlarge 
their interactions and acquaintance with other school board members. iSie 
materials in this workshop we're designed to meet, these "inclusion" and 
"belong ingness" needs through controlled small gtoup discussions and 
interactions. The word "controlled- is used becauserthese same adults have .a 
need to appear to be in control, and at the same time, they -Want the workshop 
to be in control, and be of value and present a worthwhile learning experience. 

Small group interactions are an important foundation of the design because 
they also encourage "feedback." Adults need the oppottunity to apply and try 
out rtew knowledge. Adults need to know vrtiere they stand. They need an 
opportunity to test new ideas and to make mistakes. The small groups allow 
the freedom and create the control needed to reinforce described learning 
outcomes and to help mistakes become valuable learning opportunities. 

The use of small groups provides a balance between the "expert" workshop 
leader and the "experience-based" school board member. The small groups 
create an opportunity for the school board member to test ,his/her experiences 
with the ideas of the presenter. > " 

Any attempt to reduce the small group interactions in this workshop in order 
to "give more information" wiU surely " gut " the basis Of the design and 
ignore the needs of the participants. 
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Time 

The critical element in learning is time. The biggest mistake you can make is 
to attempt to build skills or force technical application of knowledge without 
enough time^ Time relates to learning. You must relate the time available to 
the needs of the participants. The critical decision is whether you have 
enough time to meet the participants' needs and the objectives. A workshop 
designed to develop skill will take more time than one designed to expose the 
participants to an idea. 

Level of Materials 

The research and development of the concepts and materials in this workshop 
center.ed on three levels. The first level was identified as the "introduction 
level/" defined as representing enough, of the generalized concepts in the 
subject area to present a current overview of the subject matter. The second 
level was identified as skill building, which was described as representing 
the basic skills in the subject matter. Finally, the third level was 
identified as the technical assistance level, representing an expansion of the 
basic skills to include applicatioii, analysis, synthesis and evaluation skills. 

The materials in this workshop were developed to be* used at an exposure or 
skill building level. The skills that are represented in the materials are 
specific and by no means represent a complete view of the knowledge on the 
subject. If the workshop leader or association representative is expected to 
work at a technical assistance level with an individual school district, 
he/she would surely be expected to bring additional knowledge and skills to 
the experience. 

Leader Knowledge and Skill 

A leader with a minimum aiaount of skill and knowledge should be able to 
present the workshop at both an introduction and skill building level by 
following the suggested steps in the Leader's Guide. In this case, the 
workshop leader should stay very close to the suggested outline. After 
presenting the workshop several times, the leader may then be ready to create 
his/her own choices within the materials. If, on ,the other hand, the workshop 
leader is an experienced workshop leader with an extensive knowledge in the 
subject arear the materials in the Leader's Guide may well serve only as a 
reference or guide. In this caser the leader may choose to alter the material 
to meet his/her om style or workshop objectives. 

The concept papers and other material in the reference seccion of this 
Leader's Guide provide a ready reference for the growing leader who wishes to 
expand beyond the structured material. Just about any material including the 
most complex mathematical problems can be ^delivered with a structured, 
mechanical knowledge level approach. The growing, creative workshop leader 
will move to a highet level of understanding— application r analysis, analysis 
of relationships and analysis of organizational principles. At this point, 
the leader will be in a better position to* help individual school boards on a 
.technical assistance level. 



The question for the leader is, are you going to throw egg at the wall or are 
you going to practice what you preach—quality workshop leadership and quality 
representation for local control? 

In any caser all workshop leaders are advised to review all the material, the 
transparencies and the workshop exercises before making the first presentation 
in public. 

Workshop Difficulty 

The Policy is Power workshop is an easy workshop to present. It is rather 
oversimplified and mechanical in its approach and presentation of policy. It 
completely ignores the social process involved in policy making. Policy as a 
social process is presented in the Policy Development workshop. An 
inexperienced workshop leader would be wise to become familiar with both 
workshops before presenting either one. 

A leader with medium skills and knowledge should not find this workshop too 
difficult. It is easy to present at an introduction level ~and a skill 
building level. 

One of the real problems in school boardsmanship is the general misunder- 
standing of policy and policy as a social process. Too often people who work 
with school boards present policy at a mechanical level. They often go to 
great lengths to make sure all the "bases" are covered in the district's 
policy book. Often the approach does not involve the local administrators, 
teachers, school board or parents. As a result, the policy does not really 
belong to a'-.yone except the consultant. Meaningful, well written, long 
lasting policy is a social process involving all the elements of the 
community. It is only at the social process level that the 'school board will 
start to see policy as a tool for the management and control of the school 
district. 

Organizing for Learning 

The Policy is Power workshop is designed) to bring together the personal 
experiences of the participants with the new experiences and information 
presented in the workshop. Consequently, the most effective way to use the 
materials and to organize the workshop is to create an environment that 
facilitates interaction of the participants with the new information. 
Conversely, the least effective way to use the materials is to lecture to the 
participants* 

The nost appropriate arrangement for the room is one with tables to 
accommodate seven bo ten people organized in such a manner that all the 
participants can see a central projection area. 

If small group arrangements are not possible, attempt to provide for 
arrangements where the people can move around for worksessions. 
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As Workshop leader, you are encouraged to adjust,, add or remove parts of this 
workshop to meet your own style and the participants' needs* It won't be 
yours until you change it."^ 

Depending upon your goals, the groups can be either organized around "home 
groups" or "stranger groups 

Home groups give the participants an opportunity to use live^ meaningful 
examples from their. own district. However, it limits the inclusion of new 
ideas/ limits workshop communication/ and allows the typical dominating 
superintendent or board member to continue to dominate. 

Strahger groups p/,jvide an opportunity to increase coiranunication between 
school boards/ which tends to facilitate sharing new ideas. This, of course, 
may be good or bad. The stranger groups do allow board members to "Rehearse" 
new roles without being as self-conscious or threatened. 

Usg of Transparencies 

Transparencies in thiy workshop serve a rather unique function, the same 
function for the workshop leader as "cue" cards do for TV broadcasters. The^^ 
transparencies have been designed to free you from the "written page" of the"'" 
Leader's Guide. They carry in an abbreviated form the main points of a 
lecturette or other information that is to be provided you. Consequently, 
with just a little homework/ you should be in a position to display the 
transparency and expand the abbreviated points through a lecturette or 
directions. The key is to free yourself from the podium or central stage and 
walk around ^ile delivering the message- 

Warning ; Do not attempt to deliver this program without first reviewing and 
coordinating the transparencies with the various activities in Section 3 of 
the workshop. 

Do not use the program in a structured lecture hall vrtiere participant 
interaction is restricted. The exercises and program are designed for 
interaction, not a lecture. 

Equipment and Materials Needed 

o Newsprint paper and markers 

o Masking tape 

o Workbooks 

o Overhead projector 

o Spare projector bulb 

o Blackboard 

o Transparency markers 
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TIME 



SECTION 3:. PRESENTING THE WORKSHOP 



MATERIALS 



Itotal Activity 1; Election 

Time; 

20 min* 

Leader Focus : The purpose of this activity is to 
start to build upon the coiranon experiences of the 
• participants, to promote interaction, to build 

inclusioa and. to let them know elected officials are 
an important part of the democratic process* 



o Put on transparency PP 1 as people walk in. 

Leave it* up until ypu have introduced yourself 
and the workshop • 

3 rain. o Leader Instructions ; Use transparency PP 2 and 
ask the group two questions: 

— Why did the people elect me? 

^'^-^ — Why did I stand for election? 

\ 

5 min. o ^ Ask each person individually to spend five 

\ minutes developing at least two answers to each 
\question. I ' 

5 min. o Next, have board members share their answers 
with a neighbor or their small group. 

5 min* o If the time is available, have several people 
report to the large group. 



Trans. PP 1 



Trans. PP 2 



2 min. 



Sunmarize the above reports. 



( 
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TIME 



MATERIALS 



Total Activity 2; Goldhainmer 

Time: 

'IS min. 

Leader Focus : The purpose of this activity is to 
confirm the very important role school board members 
are expected to play as well as recognize the very 
legitimate fact that they stand for election for 
some equally important reasons. School board 
members are a critical link in the democratic 
process, ihey aire important. They are important. 
They are important. Get the idea? Help them 
understand how important they are I 

5 rain. o Leader Instructions ; Read the paper, '•Public's Trans. PP 3 
, Expectations of the School Board," and fill, in 
the points provided on the transparency ^P 3. 

5 min. o Share the Goldhanmier research with the group. Trans. PP 3a 

Trans. PP 3b 

5 rain. o Sell them on the idea they are important. 



V 



TIME 



MATERIALS 



Total 
Time: 
5 roin. 



Activity 3; Four Functions 



Leader Focus : The purpose of this activity is to 
outline the four functions of the school board, 
emE^iasizing their policy function. 

o Present the concept of Brodinsky's ^our 

functions. Use transparency PP 4, Tell the 
participants, THE GOAL OF THIS WORKSHOP IS TO 
STIMULATE A DISCUSSION AND CXDNCEPTUALIZATION OF 
THE NEED FOR-A SYSTEMATIC PROCEDURE FOR A CYCLE 
OF IPOLICY MANAGEMENT. 



Trans. PP 4 
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TIME 



MATERIALS 



Total 
Time: 
10 min* 



Acti\nLty 4: 



Introduction to Policy is Power 



Leader Focus : The^ purpose here is to lay the 
background for the. foundation on which all policy is 
constructed. The next four pages and transparencies 
establish 'the background for policy. 

o Leader Instructions : Show participants 
transparency pp 5 and ask them to turn to 
page 1 in tSe participant booklet. 

Leader LectJre : Present a lecture on the 
"KUbwing pi>ints: 



Trans, pp 5 
Participant 
Booklet 
Page 1 
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ONLY ITHE SCHOOL BOARD CAN ESTABLISH 
POLICY. (Repeat this several times. Have 
the /audience repeat it in unison.) 

Edilund P. Learned commented, "The purpose 
of formal organizations is to provide a 
framework* for cooperation and fix 
responsibilities, delineate authority, and 
' provide* for ^accountability . . . . " 

A school board fixes responsibilities, 
authority and accountability through its 
policies. A.^schcDOl board maintains local 
control throtigh its policies.* 

Policy making is one of the most complex 
problems in human affairs. 

Policy making is a social process. 

It is a process of coalition building 

among diverse groups whose beliefs, 
needs and lifestyles are not 
identical? for example, evolutionists 
vs. creationists; atheists vs. 
deists? need for vocational education 
vs. college preparatory? compensatory 
education ^s. talented and gifted 
education. 
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The policy maker must take into* account 
the: 

— Local needs 

— Local beliefs 

— Federal laws 

— State laws 

Rulep and regulations 

A policy that is appropriate in one 
community may not be .appropriate in 
another community; for example, use of 
buildings, teaching of evolution, teaching 
techniques (small groups) and grouping. 

The policy maker must weigh off action on 
one issue designed to implement the values 
of the people without unduly compromising 
the values on another issue; for example, 
busing vs. the loss of neighborhood 
schools, advisory groups vs. loss of board 
authority, bilingual educajtion vs. one 
country/one language. 

The "wise man" dealing with today's issues 
will take care not to create needless 
problems for the future; for example, 
negotiating away school board authority. 



Participant 
Booklet 
Page 1 



MATERIALS 



WHAT IS A POLICY? 

Leader Instructions ; Show participants 
transparency PP 6. 

Loader' Lecture ; Ask participants to turn to , 
page 2 of the booklet and discuss tbe 
following points: 

— .Written policy is the school board's way 
of giving .instructions about vrtiat it wants 
to happen. 

Without written policy it is easy for 
someone to say, "Well, I thought you 
wanted to do 'this' or 'that.'" 

— Written policy gives direction 
(instructions) to administrators and staff. 

— Think* of policy as an idea with "POWER." 

— A policy directs th§ district's ;tesources 
towards the achievement of the school 
board' s goals.. 

— A well written policy will have two 
elements : 

1. It will tell vrtiat the board wants to 
happen. 

2. It will explain why it should happen. 

POLICY serves to signal -how the organization 
will be administered, and operated. Policy is 
the^ basis for organizational procedure, methods 
and practices associated with implementing and 
executing strategy. 



Trans. PP 6 



Participant 
Booklet 
Page 2 
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2. 



WHY DOES A BOARD NEED WRITTEN POLICY? 



MATERI/ULS 



Leader Lecture ; Using transparency pp 1, make Trans. ^JPP 7 
the following points: ^ Participant 

Booklet ' 

— Under the laws of most states i a board of Page 3 
education is in part a legislative body. 

The board of education adopts policies for 
the efficient administration and operation 
^of the school system. 

~ . The principal function of any school board 
is to enhance and maintain local control 
through a set of policies which reflect 
the thoughts, desires and attitudes of the 
board and the community: , 

- — All policies should be in writing and 
codified by subject matter. 

All policies should be published and * 

distributed. 

— Policies are riot only necessary for 
managing the organization r they also make 
the job easier. Routine problems and 
operations can be managed by policy. 

— Policy introduces continuity of 

action and decisions and minimizes 
conflicting behavior and action. It 
helps establish order, regularity, 
stability and dependability^ 

Policy serves as a communications 

link to the organization's sevei^al. 
constituents.' 
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TIME 



MATERIALS 



Total • 
Time: 
20 min. 



5 mln. 



Activity 5: Policy Bxarople Worksheet 



Leader Focus ; The purpose ofrthis wor'ksheet is to 
provide the participants with "good" examples of 
policy statements. Note that learning theory 
dictates that we first "model" (give the le^arners 
correct examples) vAiat is to learned before we 
ask the learner to differentiate.. The answers are: 
"Yes" "for columns 2, 3, and 4; "No" for column 1. 
The general rule is policy doesr not tell the 
"professional" ho^ to do* it. 

Have the participants complete the worksheet in a 
group. It's good fpr interaction. 

o Leader Instructions ; Have the participants turn 
\o page 16 of the workbook and follow the 
directions for Vforksheet 1. * 

o Go over the instructions with them. 



Participant 
Booklet 
Page' 16 



10 rairt.^ 



5 min. 



o . 



Have the participants' work in groups of two or 
three. 

Tell them they have 10 minutes to complete the 
worksheet. < 

After they have completed tlie exercise # go over 
the answers with them. 
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^ >IME 



MATERIALS 



Total , 
Tiinejj>*- 
5 min. 



/- 



Activity 6: What is 'the PolTicy Process? 



Leader Focus ; . The next transparencies represent ^a 
step-by- step process that might be U3ed in actively 
developing- a 'specific policy. The point to 
emphasize is that long lasting, meaningful, 
thojaghtful policy needs to be planned and developed 
within the environment of the local, .^state and 
national environment. 




Leadiir Lecture ; STEP 1: 
DISCUSS A POLICY NEED. 



IDENTIFY AND 



Leader Instructions ; Show transt>arency PP 8 
and .have participants turn to page 4 of .the 
workbook. Emphasize the following pointa; 

— Anyone — a boai^d member r a student, an 
administrator, a teacher, a Iparent, or a 
community member — can identify a polifcy 
need. However, only the board can make 
I)plicy and it must do so as a corporate 
body in an official public meeting. 

Individual board members cannot make ^ 
policy. 

A policy nay be needed if the board: 

— Is making routine or repeated 
decisions 

— Wants to ensure that certain events 
will take^lace 

— The effective 'board will use formal and 
informal methods to identify policy" needs, 
for example: 

— Reports from citizen committees 

— Reports from faculty committees 
Editorials' in the media 



Trans. PP 8 
Participant 
Booklet 
Page, 4 
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— Reports from public opinion polls 

— Open public forums 

^ 

The wise board does not sit back and wait 
to be surprised • Policy making is an act 
of exerting public leadership* ^ ^ 

The effective board will look ahead, and 
plan ahead by anticipating policy needs. 
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26 



TIME 



MATERIALS 



5 min. o Leader Lecture ; STEP 2: POLICY ANALYSIS Trans. PP 9 

o Leader Instructions : Show transparency PP 9 Participant, 
and have participants turn to page 5 of the Booklet 
workbook. Emphasize the following points; Page 5 

— Once a policy need has been identified/ 
usually the superintendent is directed to 
develop a policy analysis. The 
superintendent should use the key ideas 
the board developed to include in the 
first draft, 

— The policy analysis should include all of 
the options available to the board; for 
excunple: 

What are the advantages and 

disadvantages of leaving things the ) 
way they are now? 

How much win different policy plans 

(3ost in terms of woney, staff time 
and other district resources? 

— Depending upon the operational strategy of 
the district/ the board may direct the 
superintendent to involve representatives 
from all those groups who will be affected 
by a policy, 

— The board should be very cautious about 
accepting just one policy option or 

i pro'posal. 

Mfiaiy school boards require the ^ 
superintendent to present several policy 
options accompanied by arguments in favor 
of and against each policy option. 
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TIME 



5 rain., o Leader Lecture ;. STEP 3: THE SCHCXDL BOARD 
-WILL NEED TO DISCUSS THE POLICY OPTIONS. 

- ' Trans. PP 10 

o Leader Instructions ; Show transparency PP 10 Participant 

and have participants turn to page 6 of the Booklet 

workbook. Emphasize the following points: Page 6 

The wise school board will take enough 
time to: 

Be sure the superintendent is 

involved and provides the appropriate 
background. 

— > Check and see what other school 
boards^ in the area are doing. 

— ^eigh the alternatives and select the 
most appropriate alternative. 

— The board will probably need time to study 
the issues. - This may mean: 

— A special meeting for policy 
concerns f or 

— A workshop session for policy 
deve lopment 

— Policy is too important to be left to the 
late hours or to be crowded into the busy 
agenda of board meetings. 

— As the basic elements of the proposed 
policy are being identified, the board 
will be well advised to insure the 
involvement and consultation of those 

, persons who may be affected by the policy. 
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TIME 



MATERIALS 



5 min* o ' Leader Lecture ^ STEP 4: A POLIOT DRAFT 

o Leader Instrtictions : Show transparency PP 11 
and have pairticipants turn 'to paqe 7 of the 
workbook. Emphasize the following points: 

After the key elements have been 
: ' . identified r someone needs to bring them 

together in a "tentative draft." 

— Usually the superintendent and his/her 

staff are assigned the responsibility for 
developing the tentative policy draft for 
first reading. i 



Trans. PP 11 
Participant 
Booklet 
Page 7 



The board also has the option of drafting 
its own policy statement. 

In 'most cases/ the "draft" policy should 
be widely circulated between first reading 
and final adoption for anaysis and 
reaction. This is the time the board 
attempts to avoid suprise reactions from 
special interest groups. 

The board will need to clarify the 
feasibility of the policy by asking the 
superintendent what rules and regulations 
might be necessary to make the proposed 
policy work. 
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TIME 



MATERIALS 



5 mln. 



Leader Lecture ; STEP. 5: THE BOARD TAKES 
ACTION 

Leader Instructions ; Show transparency PP 12 
and have participants turn to page 8 of the 
workbook. Emphasize the following points: 

— After the policy options and costs have 
been presented, and after the appropriate 
people have been involved, the board will 
be ready for the first formal public 
reading of the proposed policy. 

— The board has three options at this point; 

1. Send the proposed policy back for 
rewrite. 



Trans. PP 12 
Participant 
Booklet' 
Page 8 



2. Reject the proposed policy. 

3. Adopt the l^olicy after the 
appropriate number of public hearings - 



P.eople are ^informed. 



.Trans..^.PP. .13. 
ParticipcUit 
Booklet 
Page 9 



Leader Lecture ; STEP 6: IMPLEMENT AND MONITOR 
POLICY 



Leader Instructions : Show transparency PP 14 
and have participants turn to page 10 of the 
workbook. EmiAiasize the following points: 

— It is not^ enough to just adopt a policy. 
The board must see to it that it is 
implemented and monitored. 

— The school board will need to have a 
written plan (policy) defining how all 
those who will be affected by the new 
policy will be informed about the new 
policy. This step should not be left to 
chance . 

— Of course f it is not enough just to 
propose and adopt or change a policy or 
its supporting rules and regulations. 

— The school board and superintendent must 

,be^2d5le_tO™assure,-.themselves-,.that. - 

everything possible has been done to 
inform the public about the new policy and 

\ regulations. 



highest level of forethought would 
suggest that the school board would have a 
policy on informing the public about all 
of its actions. 

Informing the staff and the public about a 
new policy is a critical link in the 
communication process. 

A policy might be approved with a future 
effective date in order to allow time for 
all parties to be informed. 

As the policy is being considered the 
superintendent and his/her staff may be 
drafting the supporting rules and 
regulations. 

The superintendent and the staff become 
responsible for the implementation of the 
policy through the rules and regulations. 
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TIME 



MATERIAIS 



3 rain. o Leader Lecture ; AS P^RT OF STEP 6, PULES AND 
REGULATIONS ARE LAID ON THE PUBLIC RECORD. 

O WHAT ARE THE REGULATIONS OR PROCEDURES? 

o Leader Instructions ; Show transparency pp 15. Trans. PP 15 
Emphasize the following points; 



The professional staff through the 
superintendent should be assigned 
responsibility for developing the rules 
and regulations for a policy. 

In the case of controversial policy issues 
the superintendent with the consent 
(advice) of the board may choose to have 
public hearings on the proposed rules and 
regulations. 



5 min« 



Leader Instructions ; Show transparency PP 16 
and ask participants to turn to page 11 in the 
booklet. Emphasize the follcwing points; 

— Regulations or procedures are in the 
dcroain of the superintendent. 

— Regulations or procedures can be changed 
hy the superintendent or appropriate staff 
after review and comment by the board. 

— Regulations are the action steps that make 
the policy happen. 

Leader Instructions ; Show transparency PP 17. 
Emphasize the following points; 

— •In the case of politically or socially 
sensitive issues/ the board may want to 
include the regulations in the policy 
statement, in which case the regulations 
become, in effect, policy. 



Trans. PP 16 
Participant 
Booklet 
Page 11 



Trans. PP 17 



A word of caution, however. The more 
restrictive the board makes a policy, the 
less flexibility there is for the 
superintendent. 
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TIME 



MATERIALS 



Many boards ofc* directors prefer to have 
the superintendent present the proposed 
regulations for their "confirmation" as a 
means of: 

* "Laying them on the public record" 

Securing the board's advice and 

consent 



Informing the staff and community 



Insuring the regulations meet the 
intent of the policy 
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TIME 



MATERIALS 



Total 
Time: 
20 min. 



5 min. 



15 min. 



Activity 7; Procedures r Rules and Regulations 



Leader Focus ; The purpose of this exercise is to 
present the participants with a "model" of 
procedures and regulations. Reraember principles of 
instruction suggest we model appropriate behavior 
before we ask the learner to distinguish. 

t 

o Leader Lecture ; WHAT HAPPENS NOW? WHAT AI 
RULES AND REGULATIONS? 

o Leader Instructions ; Show transparency PP 1^. 

— Read and review the five items on 
transparency PP 16. 

— Ask for questions on regulations. 

o Now have the participemts turn to pages 21-27 
in the workbook. 

o Have the participants follow the instructions 
and complete the activity/ working in groups 
around the tables. 

o Tfell the participants they have 15 minutes to 
complete the exercise and .that they should be 
prepared to report to the large group. 



Trans. PP 16 
Participant 
Booklet 
Page 12 



Participant 
Booklet 
Pages 21-27 
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/ 



TIME 



MATERIALS 



5 mln. 



Leader Lecture : STEP 7: REVIEW AND EVALUATE 

Leader Instructions : Show transparency PP 18 • 
Emphasize the following points: 

— Every school board should have a policy 
that calls fcr the systematic review and 
evaluation of its policies. 

Are the policies effectively bringing 
about the achievement of the school's 
• purpose/ goals and strategies? 

— Are the policies being adhered to? 

What evidence is there as to the 
effectiveness of the policies? 

Is the board/ through its policies/ 
leading/ influencing and inspiring? 

Or is the board "perspiring" because of 
. its lack of commitment to the future? 

Leafier Le::ture : STEP 8: REVISE OR REMOVE AS 
NEEDED. 



Trans. PP 18 
Participant 
Booklet 
Page 13 



The board has the responsibility to insure 
that its policies are systematically 
revised or removed. 



boatd-ahould remember it can have as 
auch of a problem with outdated policies 
M it can with no policies. 
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TIME MATERIALS 

« — ■ : ; 

5 min. X o Leader Lecture ; REMEMBER 

Leader Inst;ructions ; Show transparencies PP 19 Trans. PP 19 

and PP 20 and review them with the parcici- Trans. PP 20 

pants. Have them turn tp page 14 of their Participant 

booklet. Booklet 

Page 14 

o Cosment as necessary. 

o AHow time for questions. 



ERIC ^0 



tIme 



MATERIALS 



Total 
Time: 
12 min< 
2 uln* 



5 inin. 



5 mln* 



" Activity 8; Key Policy Questions 

Leader Focus : The purpose of this exercise is to 
expand the participants' view of the status of 
policy* in their district. 

o Leader Instructions :^ Have the participants 
turn to page 28 of the workbook and follow 
the directions for worksheet 3. 

o Give them 5 minutes. 

o After they have completed the exercise, ask: 

— How many* answei;ed 14 or fewer "yes." 
o Tell them I'LL SEE YOQ IN CX)URT. 
o Allow time for discussion and questions. 



Participant 
Booklet 
Page 28 
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3 



lIMB 



MATERIALS 



Total Activity 9; Guest Speaker Policy 

Time: " . ** 

28 min. ^ 

Leader Focus ; The, purpose of this exercise is to 
move the parti6ipajits to the level of aplplication of 
knowledge. This is a true case study, 

3 min* o Leader Instructions : Have the participants Participant 
* read the case study and answer the last two Booklet 

questions on the worksheet on page 29 of the . Page 29 
workbook. * 

o Have them vrork and answer the questions in 
their group • , . 

15 min. 6 Give them 15 minutes. 

10 min. o Debrief the exercise and allow for group ' 
reports. 



33 o 
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TIME 



MATERIALS 



Total 
Time: 
38 rain;* 



3 ^laln. 



20 mln. 



15 mln* 



Activity 10: Is Age 8 Too Young for Guilt? 



Leader Focus : The purpose of this exercise is to 
move the participants to the analysis and creation 
of policy > 

o Leader Instructions : Have participants turn to 
pages 30-31 of the workbook. Tell them that 
this is a 1:rue case. 

o Have the groups read the case. Tell them each, 
group is to follow the directions at the eijd of 
the worksheet. 

o Give them 20 minutes?to complete the exercise. 

Tell them that each group will report back to 
' the large group. 

o Ask for the large group reports. 



Participant 
Booklet 
Pages 30-31 
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TIME MATERIALS 

Activity 11: Summary and Closing 

Leader Focus ; The purpose of tnh closing and 
summary is first, a reminder of what they have been- 
through and, second, a motivatoi: to go out into the ' 
world 'and .be a strong school board member. 

o ' Leader Instructions ;. Review the objectives of 

the workshop/ Show how you attempted to ' - 

approach each one with ^ activity. ^N,^ — 

^ — Objectives; 

r 

1. The participants will increase their 
knowledge of the steps that are 
involved in developing a systematic 
cycle of policy management. 

— Activities of 7-Step Process 

2. The participants will demonstrate an 
increased knowledge of > the school iO 

^ board's role aftet a policy is 
adopted. 

— Activities 5, Action; 6, 
Monitor; 7,. Review and Evaluate 

3. " The participants will increase their 
knowledge 6f the' reasons a school 

. district needs to have written policy. 

— Activitiess 8, Key Policy 
Questions; 9, Guest Speakers; 
10, Too Young fbr Guilt > 

4. The attitudes of the participants in 
the workshop will be more favorably 
disposed about. the value and worth of 
written policy. , 

— Activities 8, 9 and .10 • 

5. Tlie attitudes of the participants in 
the workshop about thq' value and 
worth of ^ their individual 
contribution will be more positive. 

— Activities 1, Election; 
Zf Goidharamer 

V 



TIME 



MATERIALS 



5 min. 



2 min. 



2 min. 



4 min« 



Leau^r Instruction : Show transparency PP 21 
read and review Policy Cycle. 

Close the session by challenging the 
particiE)ants to do their job. 

Leader Lecture ; According to an old proverb: 
TREES. DIE raOM TOE TOP. 

The implication is that if the school-board 
doesn't spend time directing or leading the 
district through policy/ why should' anyone else 
pay attention to its concerns? 'The employees 
will follow the leaders' oxaraple. 

Remember r the litany of good leadership is 
simple enough: plan, decide, organize, direct, 
control, winr (Jay Hall, "To Achieve or Not: 
The Manager's Choice." California Management 
Review, vol. 18, no. 4 (Summer cl9.76) . p. 5.) 

Remember r 

Nothing makes a prince so much esteemed as the 
undertaking of great enterprises and the setting 
of a noble example in his own person. 
(N. Machiavelli) 

Leader Instructions : Show transparency PP 22 
and say: 



Trans. PP 21 
Participant 
Booklet 
Page 15 



Trans. PP 22 
(a,b,c) 



THE SCeCX)L BOARD SHOULD SET THE EXAMPLE, 
END UP LIKE THE "ID." 



DON'T 



1 ipin. 



Leader Instructions : Show transparency PP 23 
and say: 

OR, DON'T EXPOSE YOURSELF. 



Trans. PP 23 
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1 



TIME 



MATERIALS 



Total 
Time: 
12 min. 



2 min. 



10 min« 



Activity 12; Evaluation of Workshop 



Leader Focus : Let participants know you are 
modeling behavior. "I'm having you evaluate this 
session ^ just like you should evaluate yourselves as 
a school board f just like you should evaluate your 
people and programs. If you don't evaluate/ how 
else can you grow or improve?" 

o Leader Instructions ; Pass out evaluation forms 
or refer~'the participants to the appropriate 
page in the workbook. 

o Ask for individual evaluations. Tell them they 
have 10 minutes. 



Evaluation 
Forms 
Page 32 



Collect r read and tabulate the results. 
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SECTION 4: EVALUATING THE WORKSHOP 



Evaluation is the hallmark of a professional — a good teacher or workshop 
leader. A systematic planned evaluation is the only method we have to 
determine the effectiveness of our instruction and the achievement of the 
learners. This program was developed around four techniques of development 
and evaluation. - 

topic teams and stajte review committees identified the goals of the workshop, 
and in sane cases r the techniques. In additionr pilot tests, field tests and 
expert reviewsvwere used at appropriate times during the development and 
evaluation phases. 



*A summary report of evaluative procedures and results is on file in the 
Rural Education Program of the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory r 300 
S. W. Sixth Avenue r Portland, Oregon 97204. 
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SUMMARY REVIEW OF DEVELOPMENT AND PILOT TEST ACTIVITIES 

PBOGRAM EVALUATION 

Topic Team 

The Oregon component of the school board inservice program was responsible for 
the development of three topics: (1) Policy Making, (2) Communicating with 
the Ccraaunity, and (3) Evaluation. The Executive Director of the Oregon 
School Doards Association (OSBA) # Mr. Tan Rigby, appointed one OSBA staff 
member to work with each topic: Mrs. P. Fitzwater, Policy; Mr. J. Marten, 
EvaluatJLon; and Mr. D. Dixon, Communicating with the Community. Mr. Rigby 
also c^pointed representative school board members and superintendents to 
serve pn each topic committee. 

State Review Committee 

In addition to the topic teams made up of school board members and 
superintendents, Mr. Rigby appointed and convened a State Review Committee. 
The purpose of the State Review Committee was to provide a forum for the 
involvement of opinion leaders from allied educational agencies. In 
attendance at the meeting on January 24, 1979 were: 

Mr. Tom Rigby # tlxecutive Director, OSBA 

Mrs. Pat Fitzwaterr Training and Policy Specialist, OSBA 

Dr. Milt Baum, Oregon Department of Education 

Dr. Wright Cowger , Willamette University, Professor and school board member 
Dr. Ron Petrie, Dean, School of Education r Portland State University 
Dr. Jens Robinson, Superintendent, Woodburn, Oregon 

Dr. Ray Mullen, Superintendent, Tillamook Educational Service District 

Mrs. Parol Williams, board member and President of OSBA 

Dr. Betty Torablin, Northwest Regiotlal Educational Laboratory 

Dr. Leslie Wolfe, Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 

The State Review Committee mado five recommendations: 

1. The inservice programs should help clarify the role of the school 
board in public education. 

2. The inservice programs need to emphasize the proactive role that "can 
be played by an informed school board member. 

3* The inservice programs must emphasize the dynamics that take place 
between board members, between the ooard and the superintendent, and 
between the community and the boaid. 

4. The inservice programs must also be targeted to superintendents. The 
inservice materials should help create a dialogue between 
superintendents and school board members relative to their working 
relationship in a democracy. 
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5. The inservice program should be developed on several levels which 
should include materials that a superintendent can use with 
prospective or existing school board members. 

Topic Team Explorations 

The Policy Development and Policy is Power topic team had four meetings 
between February 1979 and September 1979. The. topic team suggested that it 
wanted an ir service program in policy that developed three major points, which 
were: * 

1. A basis for policy within the context of court rulings, federal laws 
and state laws, rules and regulations ( Policy Development ) 

2. A systematic procedure for policy development ( Policy is Power ) 

3. A basic understanding of writing policy statements (not completed 
because of d cut in funding) 

Developmental Review 

The first meeting discussed the goals and objectives an^ a general outline for 
the workslfiops. The last meeting of the topic team reviewed the first version 
of the workshop. The workshop was also tested and reviewed with two different 
groups of school board members and superintendents at the Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory. 



Pilot Test Activities 



Place 

1. School 1 

2. School 2 

3. School 3 

4. School 4 



Date 
Nov. 1979 
Nov. 1979' 
Nov. 1979 
Dec. 1980 



No. of 
Participant s 

120 

140 

110 

105 

475 



Presenter 

Wolfe 

Wolfe 

Wolfe 

Wolfe 
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Summary of Pilot Test Activities • 
Evaluation Methodology 

The package in its original pilot test form was tested in 4 states with a 
total of 475 people, of whom 9,4 percent were school board members. The pilot 
testg employed a "prfetest-treatraent-posttest" format. The participants were 
ijnformed that the materials were in a pilot test form and that thei^ 
cxx)peration and evaluations would be most helpful. All of the participants 
agreed to complete pre-workshop and post-*workshop questionnaires • 

Evaluation 

There have been two major reviews of this workshop, one by the project staff 
(internal) and one by the policy board (external). In addition, there were 
four pilot tests' of the entite workshop, each best being conducted with school 
board members and superintendents. At the conclusion of each review or pilot 
test/ information was collected from the participants on a standard workshop 
critique form. 

h major purpose of the pilojt test in this instance was to determine if the 
language, the ideas, the content, and the level of the approach to policy was 
appropriate to school board members. Policy is an area in which few board 
members or few school boards are heavily involved; therefore, this workshop 
endeavored to find the entry level to introduce school board members to their 
role in policy, it was also intended to be a model on vrtiich further 
information and workshops, jnaterials and products could be developed to give 
board members more in-depth information about involvement in policy. 

Both reviews and pilot tests determined that the ideas and content presented 
in the workshop were indeed relevant and useful to school board members. They 
also indicated that the material is appropriate for all school board members 
and is not restricted to newly elected board members nor is it restricted to 
veteran board members or board members in a certain locale. 

A summary of the pilot test evaluations from laore than 475 school board 
members and superintendents who have participated in the Policy is Power 
workshop confirms the value of the workshop to the participants. In response 
to the evaluation question, "Did the content help you as a school board 
member?" the average response was 4.80 on a 5-point scale. One caution should 
be noted. The workshop should not be pushed into any time frame less than 90 
minutes. Smaller time frames do not allow adequate time for appropriate group 
discussion, vAich results in some level of dissatisfaction among the 
participants. 



Expert Review 



The third and final review of the material was cx^nducted on two levels, one by 
the National School Boards Association and a second and independent evaluation 
by Dr» Keith Goldhainmer of Michigan State University* The materials and 
procedures at this level were reviewed and evaluated for the following: 

1. Their representation of the existing basis of knowledge in the 
literature and the profession 

2. The procedures and methods outlined in the workshop and leader's guide 
Changes 

A number of changes evolved as the workshop was evaluated and reviewed, "The 
most dramatic change was the expansion of the "visuals" to the "lecture" part 
of the vrorkshop and the addition of the "questionnaires" that can be used by 
the board members. 

Field Tests 

Field tests were defined as those occasions when the workshop was delivered by 
a person other than a member of the NWREL staff. The workshop was delivered 
in five states by six different association staff people to more than 600 
school board members and superintendents. 

The recommended changes from the pilot tests, field iiests and expert reviews 
have been incorporated in this package* 
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SECTION 5: RESOURCES 



POLICY 'FOmhTlOtH AND THE SCHOOL BOARD* 

Every so often schcx)! board members have an opportunity to chart a new 
direction or confirm an existing direction in the face of one or more clear 
alternatives. The bciard decides to refuse all federal money and/or projects. 
A transportation company is given the district's transportation business, even 
though it will cost more. Or the board directs/ through policy / that all 
building principals will spend 60 percent of their time in the classroom 
supervising instruction. 

"These events f in which new courses are set, are the most important class of 
events in human affairs."-^ They are key decisions that shape our destiny. 
They are the most complex and demanding events ,with regard to moral/ social/ 
psychological or intellectual problems. They are the "key" policy problems. 

If there is any one generalization about the state of these policy problems/ 
it is that they are tlie most complex problems in huraanv affairs. Not only are 
these policy issues affected by individuals/ they^ are affected by groups of 
individuals/ organizations and groups of organizations. As if this were not 
enough/ individual differences in beliefs/ needs and lifestyles compound the 
problem. Add to this the fact that it is even possible for one person to 
support several groups with competing policy options. A school board member 
may support |the acquisition of land for a new school in one area and at the 
same time belong to a civic organization that wants to build the new school in 
another area. Another board member may want a new school/ but the increase in 
t2uces will severely attack his financial resources and threaten his most basic 
needs. A third school board member may question the morality of building a 
new school because increased taxes may cause some old people to lose their 
homes* Each person perceives the issue through his/her own beliefs/ needs and 
lifestyle. In fact/ the interests of people and organizations vary so widely 
and the policy problems are so complex it is not inconceivable to imagine a 
given perscxi ending up on any one side. ^ 

Complexity 

The complexity of the problem increases as we recognize the fact that there is 
no such thing as "the problem/" whether grading/ reading scores/ teacher 
competencies/ curriculum or guest speakers. They do not exist as a single 
compact unit. School board policy makers are presented with a rather 
difficult issue as they attempt to create a policy that will lead to the 
development of a program to improve reading scores. One group of parents and 
teachers may want "grouping" by achievement as a partial solution/ vrtiile 
another group of parents and teachers will view grouping as a racist 
approach. Some may want to change the testing program/ vrtiile others may want 
to spend more time in reading at the cost of other programs. Reading test 
scores may go up because of emphasiS/ vrtiile other test scores go down. 



*Wolfe/ Leslie G./ Ed.D./ Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory/ 
Portland/ Oregon/ July 1982. 
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A change in migration patterns or agricultural crops may increase the influx 
of non-English speaking minorities into the schools which may result in a drop 
of reading test scores. One group of non-English speaking minorities may want 
an English-only approach to reading, vhile another group may want an English 
as a second language approach. The problem goes on and on. There is no 
single answer that lends itself to a simple problem-solving or decision-making 
approach. 

A Social Procaas 

Policy making is not a logical, intellectual, problem-solving or. decision- 
making process. Decision making and problem solving imply that there is a 
single decision-making unit (the school board) with a single set of 
preferences, a wide range of alternatives and cons^uences - and the capacity to 
make appropriate calculations. The decision-making model is appropriate for 
subprobleras in policy formation— the allocation of resources once the policy 
decision has been made. Probably the more appropriate model for the policy 
process is one of bargaining and negotiation among the parties whose beliefs, 
needs and lifestyles are not identical. Policy making requires that the 
policy makers "find a course action that aU the parties are willing to live 
with, without the disappearance of-3xe conflict of interests. "2 Policy 
making is a social process . Policy making is the communication of policies in 
such a way as to articulate the "interest of a sufficient number of involved 
parties so as to form a coalition. Policy making is a social process with 
intellectual elements. 

The policy maker must mediate among conflicting sets of beliefs, needs and 
lifestyles and, at the- same time, judger^what is possible as well as what is 
preferable. 3 The policy maker has to weigh off the course of one action 
designed to implement the values of the people on a given issue without unduly 
compromising "the values of a second group on another issue. In this view, 
policy formulation does not. begin and end with a winning coalition, but 
extends to the future so that a "wise man" dealing with today's difficulty 
will take care not to create needless problems for the future. 

Information and Policy 

In order to avoid creating needless problems for the future, the policy maker 
will need good information. The raw material of the pSlicy-making process is 
information. The components of information- are defined as anything that can 
be sensed and/or recorded by humhn beings. Beliefs, actions, values, ideas, 
sensations, intuition, experience, desires and the written and spoken word are 
all forms of information. The policy-making process often includes 
information that is generated vin one context and used in a different context 
in order to formulate and implement a policy. The "best" form of policy 
making, is an organized process that brings together all of the available 
components of information. 4 Organized policy making is one of the highest 
forms of human functioning. First, it requires the policy maker to digest 
information that is qualitative as well as quantitative. Next, the policy 
maker is called upon to evaluate vast amounts of material from, different 
contexts of information and then produce a decision based on inter-context 
information, a process that only human beings can perform. 
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The policy maker (tlie school board) must create policy that^flects the 
characteristics of the times; in this caser the last third of \the twentieth 
century. Policy decisions must concentrate on and assign limi|ted resources to 
those areas that are most crucial to the long-term welfare of jthe individual r 
coinuunityr nation and mankind. In this viewr policy must be footed ih the 
lixilosophicalr social, economic and political realities of the time as a 
policy attempts to define the ideal; that is^ the moral society,' the just 
society f and the beautiful society. 

Policy statements r therefore/ are the policy maker's or school board member's 
view of what is just, moral and legal for the individual/ the coinmunityr the 
nation and mankind. Policy statements are a reflection of the beliefs/ the 
lifestyle and the needs of each policy maker.. Every policy statement attempts 
to alter or control the action of others. Each policy statement or proposed 
policy has an effect on every school board member and every affecte(J group. 
Thus/ the roost consequential educational policy decisions relate to whbse 
beliefsr needs and lifestyles are to be formed and to be altered in what 
directions. * 

There is no doubt bo the fact that "local control of public schools and local 
determination of educa€i*ohal policy have been altered during the recent 
decades by various social/ cultural/ technological and Eiiilosophical '* ^ 
developments. "5 recent rulings of state and federal courts have left • 

little doubt that they are always ready to consider the constitutional 
implications of school policy. 6 ^ph^ federal courts have generally been 
reluctant to enter the complex arena of school finance. However r the clear 
constitutional issues of due process r desegregation r privacy rights of 
students/ freedcxn of speech or press and the rights of homosexuals 
denonstrate the courts' policy-related activities. The United States Supreme 
court attempted to clarify the issue wheq it ruled: ^ 

By and large/ public education in our nation is committed 
to the control of state and local authorities. Courts do 
. not and cannot intervene in the resolu^tion of conflicts 
which arise in thi^ daily operation of school systems and 
^Aich do not directly and sharply implicate basic 
cOTstitutional values. On the other hand/ "the vigilant 
protection of constitutional freedoms is nowhere more vital 
than in the community of American schools.""' 

It is quite clear that school boai?dsr administrators and teachers must be 
conscious of / and operate within , the trends of our larger society. No board 
is an islandvunto itself. 
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Three Factors of Policy Analysis 

Three factors need to be analyzed in attempting to establish the direction of 
basic educational policy. 8 The iEirst factor of policy analysis needs to 
consider four levels simultaneously* 

1. What are the apparent issues (state/ local and national)? For 
example: 

o How is the school board systematically informed about decisions? 

o . How do we improve reading? 

o How do we confront the dropout problem? 

) » 

o How do we attempt moral education? 

2. What do research findings say about the issues? For example: 
o What is* the reading level of our students? 

o What does research say about class size and reading? » 

o What does research say about methods of teaching reading? 

o What does research say about the various reading books and 
materials? 

3. What are the policy questions derived from the issues? For example: 
o What level of reading do we want? 

o How much of our resources do we allocate to improve reading? 
o How much 'will reading scores be improved per dollar ' spent? 
o Where should we concentrate bur dollars? 

4. What basic philosoi*iical questions are raised by the apparent 
issues? For example; 

o What motivates man? 

o WThat is knowledge? 

o What is education versus training? 

o WThat do we want our community to be ten, twenty or thirty years 
from now? 
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A basic concern a board may have for an "apparent issue/ e.g., reading, 
shouldr^ if freely explored/ nove through ail ^ur levels -before a policy is 
ponsidered* • . \ 

♦ 

The second factor of policy analysis requires that every policy should be 
analyzed for the effect it will have on the various "stakeholder" groups* 
Local coamnnity st^^keholder groups, such as b^sinessraenr minorities/ retired 
people/ teachers/ parents, students and others^ will be affected directly or 
indirectly by a policy proposal* Other st&keholder groups such as legislators 
and the courts may be affected by a local policy decision* Policies / 
established in one school district may establish a precedent that will have, an 
effect on the policy of a neighboring school district* Seemingly meaningless 
policies established today/ giving away a small portion of school, board 
authority/ may well create a precedent litaiting the future action of .the. 
school board* Every policy will^ have a direct or indirect effect on the ' * 
beliefs/ needs and lifestyles of ' the various stakeholder groups* , Therefore/ 
each of these groups will perceive present and future' opportunities and 
threats^ in each policy proposal* The success or failure of a policy proposal 
may be determined by the boarjd's process of involving concerned stakeholder 
groups in the analysis phase of a JxDliqy proposal* 

A third'/ auid ol^ten overlooked/ factor in policy analysis is a comparison of 
altetnative p licy proposals and .types of futures toward which each 
alternative leads. It is at this point that the policy maker ha& the most 
control tb establish the future direction of the school* The decision makers 
(the board of education) will be in the best position to choose if they can 
see the consequences of alternative choices in terras of their influence on the 
future* To carry out Jbhis sort of analysis/ five areas need to be probed: 

1* TrerH projections 

o What are the economic indicators? 

o What are the demographic and social indicators? 

o What is the unanployraent r population/ growth index? ^ 

o How are the stakeholder groups changing? 
2* Technology projections * 

o How will new technology affect society and education? 

o What new hardware r qoftware and behavior techniques are 
available? 

3. Political projections • » 

o Bow will pressure groups change? 
o How will law and current couc;t rulings change? 
o What new social-political issues will emerge? 
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4* Humanistic projections 

o What will be the ^merging needs of society and students? 

o ^ How will lifestyles, beliefs and needs change? 
5» Visionary projections 

o What do we want for the future? 

o How can we. get to the future? 



The policy maker must analyze and synthesize all^e information available 
from the past and the future before attempting to formulate a policy that will 
have an effect on present 'and future events • 

Policy >Def inition 

* 

A policy, in its broadest sense, is an attempt to clarify and control the 
future of human events. Essentially, a policy statement is an attempt to 
increase .the likelihood of bringing into being -desirable future events* A 
policy statement attempts to clarify and control j^hen it states the reasons , 
and procedures for student dismissal. A policy attempts to bring into , being 
desirable" future events when it lists stcindards for sixth grade, eighth grade 
and twelfth grade prcraotion. Curriculum development through school board 
policy, is the school board's way to predict the skills the adults of the 
future will need to survive. ^ 

h policy is an expression of the events the school board wants to happen. A 
policy may also be an expression of things the board doesn't want to happen, 
e.g., a no smoking policy. However, most often a policy statement is an 
expression of the board's view of what it wants to happen. A policy statement 
is the i^eans through which the board directs the resources of the school 
district to meet the uniqueness of its community. A policy tells what is 
wanted and meci also, include why it: is wanted and how much is wanted. Policy 
gives direction and clears the way for the administrators to take action. 

In othejr words, policy provides the boundaries within which the educational 
program can operate. Policy fixes reuponsibilltias and direction. Policy 
provides guidance for the administration and supervision of the school 
district. Policy is the process through vAiich the board can maintain local 
control. "Those who make policy are in control;" Policy is the school 
bpard's power. 

Policy Making Skills 

If the schoo.l board wants to ma ntain or increase control, it must become the 
policy maker. However the educational policy maker has a complex, difficult 
role to play in increasing local control by requiring an organized policy 
process. Improved, policy making will require the policy maker to develop and 
reinforce a variety of skills. In particular, the policy maker will need to 
have skills in: (1) decision making, (2) communication, (3) organizational 
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structure/ (4) personnel/ (5) motivation/ (6) cbntrol procedures/ (7) 
leadership, and (8) public relations* In all of these dimensions th^ policy 
maker will need to increase his/her capacity for rational-analytic abilities 
as well as extra-rational capacities/ such as creativity/ tolerance of 
ambiguity aM the propensity to innovate. The policy maker will need to know 



how to "manage time eff ectively^" conduct "effective board meetingsC/" 
•commOnicate with the coranaunity/" support "evaluation procedures and roles/" 
support appropriate "board/ superintendent relations/" serve as a/poli'tical 
statesperson" and be sensitive to his/her own- personal needs, beliefs nd 
lifestyles and jtheir effect on others and self. 

The coninanity elects its, best, its most moral people to make tough policy 
decisions; it does not elect school board members to buy toilet paper, tacks 
and tractor tires. ' 



The Policy Workshop 



yhe Policy Development workshop and the Policy is Power workshop approach 
policy making from a social process viewpoint. The film and workshops 
emphasize^ and honor the importance of the individual and honor the 'needs of 
individuals to work together for a conraion cause without giving up their ^ 
individual needs / beliefs or lifestyles. The film and workshops present a • 
policy cycle that suggests a live/ dynainic process that continually evaluates 
and revises policy considerations* 

Identifying a Need 

Policies come from the community as represented y the^board of education. 
Most often school board riiembers are elected because they*are representative of 
the majority's view of the values » beliefs and^ style of the community . 
Coninunities elect school board members to manage the schools. Even thou^, .the 
Congress/ courts and state legislature have in luence on certain aspects of 
educational policy; local school boards make the policies that actually 
operate the schools. Local school boards set the tone of the schools. Local 
school boards employ tHe teachers and the administrators who implement the 
policies and set the tone in tJie schools and classrooms. Local school boards 
are in "control to the degree that they employ administrators and teachers yho 
represent their values/ beliefs and style*.. 

In smaU and unchanging oonmunities which tend t have a more dbraraon set of 
values/ the school board's task is not as difficult. On the other hand/ in 
larger and growing communities it is much more difficult to determine a cominon 
se.t of values that is representative of the ntire community. In both cases/ 
in order for a policy to be effective and lasting it must reflect the values 
and the economic/ social and political realities of the present and the 
immediate future. This formula is further compounded/ as we all know, when 
the notion of the conmunity is expanded to take into account all those factors 
that influence the political/ economic and social development of ur 
coianunities. A new economic commitment to the teiichers by a school-board in 
one coninunity has an effect on all the neighboring communities. If' one school^ 
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board agrees to negotiate a permissive item in one community it increases the 
pressure on all its neighboring school boards to negotiate the same item. Of 
course, some things are beyond the control of the board of education or a 
coranunity* M gration trends, for example, may cause a school board to 
re-examine its staff ing .patterns or its curriculum offerings* 

In one community^ migration patterns may cause the school board to close a 
school; whereas in another community, migration trends may cause the school 
board to build a new school* 

In the policy-making process school board members are called upon to be the 
comunity's wizards of the future by predicting unknown economic, social and 
political trends. Twenty years ago how many people would have guessed that 
gasoline would cost more than $1.00 a gallon? Proposing a policy to meet a 
need or concern is a responsibility of all people in a community. 

Policy at its best emerges when the school board plans ahead or anticipates 
problems that are likely to b6 a community concern. Unfortunately/ and all 
too often, policy begins with a reaction to an immediate problem, a 
controversial speaker, the use of a school building, sex education or a 
student discipline problera. Policy issues may also be identified as the . 
result of employee negotiations. The astute school board will know when to 
anticipate cuid suggest new policy direction or when to let the policy need 
emerge from the community. 

Directing, an Analysis 

Directing an analysis of a policy proposal is the responsibility of the school 
board. The board directs the superintendent to conduct a study and gather the 
Information for a policy proposal. The policy study may include, where 
appropriati/ all or a few of the following activities: 

1. involvement of all the people who will be affected by the policy 
proposal 

' -» 

2. Involvement of resource people/ state school board association, 
privfite industry, downtown businessmen, school board members , 
parents, students and others 

3. A review of the appropriate research, laws, existing school board 
policy, what neighboring school districts are doing, etc. 

4. An analysis of long and short term political effects 
Requiring Policy Options 

The school board should require the administrative staff to present a draft of 
several options to be reviewed with the board. The drafts should include cost 
analX'sis in terms of dollcirs and human resources as well as suggested rules 
and regulations to enforce the policy. 
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Reviewing the Policy Draft 



Examining and reviewing the policy proposal is a major responsibility of the 
school board. There should be rio surprises. At this stager the school board 
may choose to hold public meetings on the policy alternatives. All those vAio 
are interested or who will be affected by the proposed policy should be 
notified. As a result of this process, th board members will have had a 
chance to listen to arguments and counter-arguments r and they will have had 
another chance to contribute their thoughts in the light of the public 
discussions. 

Taking Action 

After reviewing the policy alternatives and listening to public reaction, ,the 
board has one of three decisions to make. These decisions are; 

!• To adopt one of the policy alternatives, 

2. Reject all the policy alternatives r or 

3. Send the proposals back with new instructions for a rewrite. 
Implementing and Monitoring 

Once a policy has been adopted it then becomes the responsibility of the 
professional staff to implement and monitor the policy. All policies should 
be in writing. 

There are three purposes of written policy. The first is to conserve school 
board time and effort by freeing it from routine action. If a school board 
finds itself routinely making the same decision over and over again it is 
wasting its time. For example, one school board reviewed its minutes for the 
past year and found that it had made 'the decision in 28 di ferent cases as to 
what outside agencies coi^ld use the school^s facilities. Then it got into 
trouble because its decisions were inconsistent and not in writing. Another 
school board spent a large amo nt of money and ttae in legal battles which it 
eventually lost because it didn't have a writtentpolicy on the use of guest 
speakers. Without written policy school boards are coniemned to deal with the 
routine, e.g., the insignificant actions of buying pencils and dealing with 
the nuts and bolt;s. Unless the school bo^rd has a set of complete written 
policies it is doomed to spend 90 percent of its time working with 15 percent 
of its budget. The board may never get around to what school is 
about — children and learning. * 

The second purpose of written policy is to provide for consistency. Actions 
that are inconsistent, and based on personalities rather than a stated set of 
justifiable values will either create a community feud or end up in court. In 
either case a lot of school board time and energy is used up on perhaps the 
wrong issues. Sometimes straw men are created just to keep the school board 
away from the real ^purpose of the public schools— children and learning. 
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The third function of written poliqf is to give the board's representative, 
the super int^dentr guidance and direction during its absence. Written policy 
gives directiohv to the administrative team. Wrijbten policy frees the 
administrative team to give direction to the professional staff. 



i 



In other words, ^the objective of written policy is not to restrict or impede 
board actionr biit rather to give consistency and to free the board from 
routine action. Written policy guides maximize the effectiveness of the 
management cind administrative team. 



Reviewing and Evaluating 

Every school board needs to have a policy that calls for a systematic review 
and evaluation of every policy. School boards can get into as much trouble 
over outdated policies as they can nonexistent policies. Policy development 
is a live and dynamic process. ^ 

* 

Revise or Remove 

Recognizing that policy development is a dynamic, live process that causes 
policies to change as needs, beliefs or lifestyles change, policies must be * 
constantly revised to meet a changing world or removed when appropriate. 
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POLICY ABOUT POLICY: 

SOME THOUGHTS AND PROJECTIONS 

Luvem L. Cunningham 



In this Walter D Cocking lecture. I hope to achieve three objectives (1) 
to provide a rationale for the examination of the govemance and man 
agement functions at the local school distnct level. (2) to advance fcdis 
^iission a set of proposed changes in these functions consistent with the 
rationale, and (3) to emphasize what I believe to be the importance of 
policy about policy * 

Three questions raised by \ ehezkel Dror a dozen > ears ago prov ide the 
general frame lor the thoughts and projections which foilow. 

1. Is public policymaking to toilow the traditional pattern ot evolving 
by slowly adjusting to new conditions and knowledge by means ot 
ujcremcntal changes and convulsive changes following cnsis, oris 
public policymaking, m part at least, to be consciously subjected to a 
new and explicit systems redesign that aspires to improve 
policymakmg as much as possible? 

2. What optinidi design lor public policymaking can serve as an in- 
strumental goal toward which real policymaking should be di- 

• reeled? 

3. Are there feasible strategies for changing actual polic^mak^Kg so as 
to better approximate optimal public policymaking?^ 

My search for answers to these questions reflects a strong bias toward 
rationality in policy and decision making as well as the incorporation of 
the best knowledge available in processes alterdjint to policy and deci 
sion making I do not reject Lindbloom's thesis of incrementalism 
(muddling through) as an explanation of'how things "are," but I do quar- 
rel with the acceptaiKe of incrementalism as satisfactory policy practice 
for the future ^ 

Local s^.hool officials and their consliiuences will be facing severaKnt- 
i^A policy matters in this decade <some new. some endunng). These is- 
sues will test severely the structures and processes of poIic"y m'aking 
i^ithin i«x^l distncls. Despite the cascade of dtate and federal mandates 
and a profusion of court decisions that have the effect of policy, there is 
considerable policy work remaining to'be done at the local level Local 
control and local responsibility are very much alive Policy issues are 
queuing up for local attention For example, local and state autnon'ies 
will soon have to develop fresh policies in regard to: the first four years of 
life; life-long leaming; secondary education; equity; classroom control 
and disaplme; global education: languages; human resource develop- 
ment; incentives; testing; and resource acquisition and allocation."* I 
would hope, therefore, that a good many boards would develop policy 
about policy. 



•Thi> paper tt\ie Aaicer D v-ocklng Lecture presented at the i4ih Annual 
Niational Convention ot Pro^e5$or^ of tducational Administration m August. 1980 
at Old Dominion Universitv The presentation genera ted considerable interest and 
di!w:us5ion among tttose persons attending the conference. The Institute tor 
^chooi E^ecuti^es ««ouid uKt tu express its appreciate n to Or Cunningham lur 
hi5 pemu$»ii'n 10 reproduce this important paper 
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In considenngpv^itT/ about pvUy I intend much more than the coditica- 
tion of policies, rules, and regulations, a buu, t discussed with some 
enthusiasm at early National Conterence ol Protessors ot Educational 
Administration ^NCPEA) meetings, and the annual assemblies or the 
Amencan Associatfon ot School Administrators and the National School 
Boards Association m the 1940sand 1950s. The object of my concern is the 
improvement of practice withm the local units ot govemment iiocal 
school districts} where educational policy is developed. As mostof usare 
aware, govemance and management functions are performed withm set- 
tings and contexts that possess the attributes of the society at large (e g.. 
uncertainty, turbulence, goallessness. anomie. tensions, and crisis) 

The structures and processes of local diStnct gov em a nee and manage- 
ment have changed little over the past century lu many places they ap- 
pear to be creaking and groaning at the seams and at least warrant inspec- 
tion if not reform The pursuit of qualitative improvement of educational 
policy through more rational processes, within an open political envi- 
ronment, is a noble pursuit, certainly worthy ot the time and energy of 
educationaljdministrators. 

Rationale 

Harold D. Lassweil drew a distmction between poitticai i>cicnce and poi- 
icy 5i.tence, Poitcy sumir is composed ot two essential elements. {\) the 
study of the process of deadmg and choosing among alternative courses, 
and ^2) iHe evaluation ot the relevance ot available knowledge tor the 
solution ot particular problems. PoittiLai KietM is the study ot iniiuence 
and the influential. It is the science of politics and, as sucti, states condi- * 
tions. whereas the philosophy of politics justifies preferences. Policy $ci- 
erii^e is more than po'nttLai but politt\.ai si.iaii.e is essential to poiny 

AifWce In his section on Tolicy Sciences it\ ihelntentationai Eni.yi.lopedta 
jf the Sotiul Stirrktfs, Lassweil places considerable emphasis upon the* 
x)urces from which policy scientists can be recruited and tramed. 
The chief obligation of the policy saences relates to the decision pro- 
cess Itself. At present the academic disaplmes most immediately in- 
volved include political saence, law, public administration, busmess 
managemtnt. political soaology. and contemporary political his- 
tory.** ^ 

Dror has extended and refined Lasswell's thinking in regard to policy, 
policy scientist, and policy-making process in ways that I find helpfuff' 
Dror maintains that 'The major problem at whichpo/icy science is directe 
IS how to improve the design and operations of policymaking systems.'!' 
Further, he argues that "Policy science can therefore be partly described as 
the discipline that searches for ;;olrcylcnowW^r, that seeks general;w/rcy- 
ib:>ueknoiLled^e Cind^poUymakm^ Jv/iJiviVii^i. and integrates them mtoa dis- 
tinct study."* 

Dror explams that m policy development, knowledge is required of the 
Substance of policy iSdues. e.g., medical Knowledge is relevant to policies 
about public health, and soaological knowledge is relevant to polices 
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jtH)ui socui bcgregatiun ' It toibws that Knowledge abuul pedagogy i:> 
relevant to edULaiiun poiicv Poljcv-»nakmg knowledge relers to urULh 
thing!* d) how urganudiionai structwre^ operate ^organizational theory j, 
coordinating and integrating dittert;nt policy making units ipouuv>(iI sci 
emei, and an4Wiing, unprovmg, and managing womplex 6> stems 
terns theory) \ 

For me the distinction between policy issue knowledge and policyx^ 
maiang knowledge is powertui and *»ompelling It tends to separate the 
e!>bentiaU> status quo, acceptance ot thmgs as they are, perspective of 
pjersons liKe Lindbloom, trom the more optimistic, we can do somethmg 
a&out our circumstances, views ot Lasswell and Dror. 
Yehezkel Dror says more about policy saentists: 
First, all students ot narrow specialties must leam the basic concepts 
about human and social ^havior, especially about those 
phenomena most likely to bf misunderstood by the unmformed. 
Also, on the graduate level, work on comprehensive policy projects 
as members ot interdisapluiary teams and m survey courses on pol- 
icy soence should be obligatory tor students whose professional 
careers may mvolve work m policymakmg structures, such as traffic 
engineers public-health experts, city planners, economists, and 
statisticians 

Such academic preparation can be very helpful, but is insufficient by 
Itself The student's lack of time and experience must keep him from 
doing much more than broadening his horizons, which would still 
be a bigadvance over the present situation Additional steps must be 
taken to permit better integration of experts into policymaking after 
they actually begin participating in units that contribute to 
policymaking These additional steps might mdude rotation de- 
signed to give smglc disaplme experts soirc expenence in solving 
problems comprehensively planned partiapation in mterprofes- 
sional teamwork and m the general trainmg programs for senior avil 
servants, and tor the more unportant experts, special advanced train- 
ing courses 

Special attention must be paid to developmg new types of experts 
who specialize m the applications of various interdisciplinary fields 
to policymakmg, especially policy scientists who will serve as pro- 
tessionai policy analysts m new statf positions. The new professions 
<^f cavil strategist and systems analyst demonstrate rather well what I 
have in mmd on a broader scale Preparing policy scientists for staff 
posinons as policy analysts will be one of the most important 
functions of policy science, and is a major reason why policy science 
must be established as a distmct area of research and advanced 
study " 

The several proposals for changing the governance and management 
of local school distncts which follow are mtended to achieve practical 
obieaives 

• Use the time and energy of board members and admmistrators more 
effiaently and effectively 

• Maintain a pnmary tocus on education policy especially learning out- 
comes 

• Pursue policy development processes ^bich are open to indeed re 
quire the participation of citizens and professionals 

• Clarify the accountability of all participants m policy development pro 
cesses as well as spcafy the bases for «.»essmg the performance of 
persons employ ed by local distncts 

• Extendand intensify the citizen role iri educational policy de v<*lopment 
and policy oversight 

• incorporate the t>est icnow ledge available vboth policy iSsue and 
policy making knowledge) m the processes ot policy development 

• Keep pace tvith the growing complexity of individual and organua 
aonaUite, and enhance capacity to anticipate educational need:> gent r 
ated out of change, and 

• Lead to the development of po/icy about policy 

Periodically in the history of Amencan education leaders have 
Suggested that boards of education have become anachronisms, have ful- 
filled their mission, should be reformed, or quietly fade away There 
was a penod at the turn of the century when the notion of abolishmg 
school boards attracted support from the then-emerging profession of 



educational administration ^orned b> elites from the business and higher 
education communities The theme was revised andre\itali2ed in thelate 
1920s, principally by Charles Judd, then chairman at the Department of 
Education at the University of Chicago 

More recently. Dr. Gene Ceisert, lurmer supcnntendent of schools in 
New Orleans, made suggestions regard mg altered governance tor large . 
city School distncts which would change it not dimmish th»» role of 
boards. Several proposals ha\e been ad\anced for new metropolitan 
forms of school governance with modest alterations m the policy^ and ' 
managenal expectations for boards and supenntendents ' ^ \one of these 
proposals has called for the removal of laymen from policy respon- 
sibilities for school districts. 

On occasion the governance and management of school systems has 
been wrested from local school authonties and placed in unique forms of 
receivership or trusteeship (South Boston High School, Trenton, New 
Jersey, and the Cleveland, Ohio, public schools are recent examples ) 
These receiverships have been generated out of cnsis circumstances 
which called for extraordinary forms of state and/or court mtervention. 
The proposals that follow are not cnsis centered nor are they framed on 
the belief that laymen are necessanly managing education ineffectively, 
capridously, or selfishly m most places. These proposed changes are 
based essentially on the recognition that the complexity of today's public 
institutions is such that they are often not governable or manageable 
within present approaches to their govemance and management and are 
bkely to be less so m the future. To put it another way, new and altered 
ground rules regardmg policy development are essential if govemorsand 
managers are to conduct their busmess satisfacionly in the future. My 
proposals therefore retam the pnnciples of local control and policy de- 
termination by cituens but change the conditions under which policy is 
determmed and adnunistration is performed. 1 am at the same time m- 
tendmg to strengthen mstitutional appraisal by placing school board 
members, school admmistrators, and the leaders of professional organi- 
zations m clearer, more hmdamentally accountable positions. It is ex- 
pected that the present pattem of school board behavior and ideology be 
altered m tavor ot practices which will allow sounder, more rationally 
determmed school district policy. 

Synopsis of the Policy about Policy Proposals 

bhould local school boards und state education authonties where re- 
quired) take action in regard to these proposals they would in fact be 
developmgpo/icy about policy, 

I propose: 

1. That local boards of education develop discrete and defmitive pol- 
icy about policy, some of which are implied by the subsequent 
proposals tor change m the govemance and management of local 
school districts 

2. That educational policy become the primary and continumg policy 
focus ot local school officials as distinct trom personnel, busmess, 
and physical facilities, for example 

3. That school boards meet tour times per year tor extended penods— 
of time (tw 0 or three days) in order to gam full command of policy- 
related data and knowledge, have time to reflect, and consider the 
view s ot atuens m regard to policies under <;pnsideration 

4. That policy-makmg agenda be prepared two to three years m ad- 
vance to trame the work of the board, administrative staff, profes- 
sional organization leaders, student leaders, and atizen grpups 

5 That supenntendents be given long-term contracts (three to five 
years) with clear-cut guidelmes to surround their performance as 
well as the freedom to administer schools a ithm those boundanes 

b That the torm and substance ot the supenntende nt s evaluation be 
clearly defined and understood at the outset of the contractual 
penod and that data be accumulated and organized to allow the 
board as the employing agency to pass adequate judgment about 
the supenntendent's performance 

7. That the employee salary and wage determination prerogative 
now retained by boards ot education ot local school distncts be 
moved to the state level 

8. That representatives of professional groups (teachers and adminis- 
trators organizations) for local school distncts become members of 
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the tocal boards ot education and assume polic) and acCountabilit> 
responbibilities equivalent to that oltice* 

Thatboard!>L>ft»UuiaeK>n utilue a Jiiciphned framework for policy 
enuncutionancTempioy that framework withm a facihty especially 
designed for that activity, one which emphasizes Ihe efficient use 
of data retneval and display technology 

That school board members and the executive staffs of school dis 
tncts be trained to handle policy development activity for their en- 
terprises 

11 That one or more states pass special legislation allowing school 
distncts to suspend (for a penod of tune) current statutes, rules, 
and regulations for the governance and management of school dis- 
tricts in order to test alternative approaches to govemance and 

^ management; and 

1 2 That processes of policy development and their enunciation as w ell 
as the processes of management be designed to include genuine, 
sustained student, parent, citizen, and professional educator in- 
volvement. 

Discussion' of the Proposals 

The several proposals are a package for the most part, '* There may be 
some value achieved by implementing one or two without the rest. But d 
>he objective is effective education policy and managenal performance 
withaccountabriity dearly defined, then the prvpv^h should bt^nbuierai us, 
J They must ^eet the criterion of contributing directly and demon- 
strably to improved education for all whu enroll in a district's schools. 

Proposal One 

Local boards of education develop discrete and definitive policy about policy, 
seme of which are implied by the remaining proposals for strengthening the 
governance and management of local school distncts. 

Much of what should be achieved early in the consideration of these 
changes in my judgment is the establishment of an ethos or climate 
within wrhirh the policy function is ennobled and understood Such an 
fthos presumes commitment to policy development and belief in its sig 
nificance on the pact of policy makers and executives Policy making as 
now experienced is simultaneously the most difficult and least sys- 
tematized activity of legislative and executive persons It is likewise an 
activity where there is a significant gap between what is known of how 
polides can best be formulated and the ways that individuals and institu- 
tions do in fact make policy because we do know how to do it better. Thus 
there is the genume prospect that the quality of policy output can be 
improved, 

Dror argues pursuasively that changes are needed in structure and 
process patterns if we are to improve a policy-making system . To begin 
then, we need to consider policy which legitimizes the need to examine 
the structures and processes of policy making School boands, with the 
concurrence of representative constituenaes, should agree that their 
policy-makmg practices and proceduren may benefit from close inspec- 
tion potentially leading to redefinition and restructuring. With such 
agreement,' then, many policy about policy issues become legitimate. 



the limitations of current systems analysis and advance toward pol- 
icy analysis. 

6 The method should include an ettort to decide whether the issue is 
important enough to make more comprehensive analysis worth- 
while. 

7 Theory and experience, rationality and extrarationality, will all be 
relied upon, the composition ot the mix must depend upon their 
vanous availabilities and on the nature ot the problem. 

8. Explicit techniques, such as simulation and the Delphi method, 
should be used as far as they are appropnate, and knowledge trom 
vanous disciplines should be brought to bear on the issues in- 
volved. 

9 The method should include explicit arrangements to improve the 
policy makmg by systematic leammg from expenence, stimulating 
mitiative and creativity, developmg thestatt, and encouragmg intel- 
lectual effort.** 

•Dror's methods lend themselves to^incorporation within a policy de- 
velopment process From my perspective a po/icy development process is $uni« 
lar to but not the same as the poltticalprocess. Theppliticai process is usually 
ihought to be a set of political activities involving heterogeneous sets ot 
participants mteracting one with another where basic values are trans- 
lated m to policy preferences. The polio/ development process is amuch more 
sophisticated concept. It includes m its execution U) «i Ueiiberate attempt 
to incorporate the most advanced forms of policy issue knowledge and 
information available related to the poliaes to be enunciated, and {Z) a 
monitored political activity designed to ensure the broadest set of 
perspectives possible. " 

The weight of proposal one is not to locate ways to reduce the interfer- 
ence or mi^ddlm^ on the part of school board members m the everyday 
administration of the school system. The everyday meddling (or in- 
volvement if you preter) of school board members in administrative 
matters that occurs across the country is understandable. In tact, board 
members believe deeply that they are serving their constituents when 
they mterfere and meddle. Administrators otten have iittle understand-, 
mg of or patience for this sense of responsiveness that board members 
possess. AS a consequence considerable mstitutional energy goes into 
disputes over the boundanes of board member and superintendent au- 
thority and responsibility. 

Thus proposal one is based on the premise that both policy and admm- 
istrative activity can be more effiaent and effective if there is substantial 
alteration in the ground rules for those activities, I believe that there should 
be intensive focusing of energy on each in the expectation that the inte- 
gration of govemanceand management tunctions will producea sounder, 
institution. F. J. Roethlisberger noted in 1941 that: 
No conceptual framework can do more violence to the temtory of the 
executive, or of anyone who is dealmg concretely with cooperative 
phenomena, than the simple notidn of cause and effect. For such a 
person m a position of responsibility a concopt of a system mvolvmg 
relations of mterdependence is much more useful because it struc- 
turally represents the complex events and their interrelations with 
which he has to deal.** 



Among those may be the development of expliat policy-making methods 
and processes. Dror suggests that for purposes of current policy making, 
the following elements should be standard features of a preferable"^ Propyl Two 

nnii/-v-nn%L'i.^<T ^^^u^A. Educational poliqf become the primary and continuing policy focus of local 



policy-making method: 

1 There should be some ^lanfication of values, objectives, and cntena 
for decision making. 

2 The method should mdude Jentify mg the alternatives, with an ef- 
fort to consider new alternatives vby survey mg comparative litera- 
ture, experience, and available theones) and to stimulate creation ot 
novel alternatives. , 

The methocf should include preliminary estimating of expected 
payoffs from the various alternatives, and deciding whether a 
strategy of mmimal risk or of innovation is preferable. 
4 If the tirst. the incrementai-change model should be tollowed. It the 
latter, the nextsiep is establishmg a cutotf horizon tor considering 
the possible results ot the alternative poliaes. and identitymg the 
maior expected results relymg on available knowledge and on m- 
tuition. 

Analysis of the alternatives should deal with both quantitative ("ec 
^„3mic") and qualitative ("political") factors, in orde: to overcome 
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:>i.hool offiLiah us Jo/mtf frvm perbonnel, bu:>meb>, and phy^tuii fauUttes, 
for example. 

I have been concerned m recent years about the dnlt of school board 
and exec\itive service away from policy 4^votccI directly to the educa 
tional pro^^s and leammg outcomes for clients of the system. My con 
cem IS similar to but not quite the same as what Callahan labeled as "the 
descent into tnvu."*' In the period of 1973-76, 1 had the opportunity to 
observe two major school boards close-up. In tact, I attended most ot the 
meetings of one board (includmg committees) tor a toll year. My conclu- 
sion from those observations is that those boards energies were ad- 
dressed overvvhelmmgly to jdult matters, those uf personnel and finance 
especially, with little or no time devoted to the children and youth en 
rolled Such adult-centeredness could be defended had the preoccupa- 
tion with adult-centered issues Imked visibly and fundamentally to learn- 
ing. But m most cases, as with collective negotiations, tor example, that 
linkage could not be determined. 

Thus proposal t^vo, like proposal one regarding a policy ethos, in- 
volves a conunitment to eduLuttonui ^uiicy hrst and turemost. It requires 
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tenaoty and vigilance on the part of school board members and profes 
iionals alike And to ensure against dnftand preoccupation with educa 
tionallv remote inatter^ school boards should require of themselves and 
their executive staffs, ediuationat mtpact statmen ts io accompany thVir pre- 
bcnptions. Each ma|Or decision or policy should be measured against its 
educational meaning for those enrolled in the distnct.«Current tech- 
niques tor impact assessments may not be well enough developed to 
meet local district needs But.the perfection of these techniques can be- 
come an objective and beanother of the districrs polices about policy 

.Proposal Three 

The school Iwirds meet four tmes per year for extended periods of tme (two 
or three days m succession) in order to^ain full command of policy- related 
data and knowledge, have time to reflect, and consider the views ofattzens m 
regard to polices under consuieration. 

In each of the 'large atics that were a part of a recent study of school 
boards, board members were spending an inordinate amount of time 
(mucfi of It wasteful) m meeting} of the full board plus committees of the 
board. Additional time was invested in preparation for board meetings. 
Board members were also engagmg in extensive communication with 
one another with school administrators, and with their constituents, be- 
^ween meetings seeking the perspective^ of others as well as Iistenmg to 
those brought to their attention regarding issues before the boards. De- 
spite these investments of time and effort board members and school 
atiministra tors shared frustrations about their inabilities to produce deci- 
sions that had some prospect for resolving problems and issues before 
them. 

Regular and special meetings of school boards are often frenetic and 
unproductive. Policies are developed from a shallow information and 
data base Some of the policies that are enunciated issue from what ap- 
pearao be pure emotion and feeling rSther than hard data and fact The 
"attention span" of mdividual board members or the board asacollectiv- 
itv is exceptionally brief and skiirtpy for some policy matters and excep- 
tionally protracted for others There is -little meaningful specialized policy 
language used regarding policy and policy development. Most decisions 
' are taken without thoughtful and In-depth consideration of how those 
decisions relate to existing decisions or existing policies Elective cross- 
referencing hardly exists at all Important financial decisions are often 
taken at the very last mmute, under extreme pressure, and with little 
understanding of or consideration for the long-range fiscal or pedagogi- 
cal consequences of those decisions. 

Proposal three is designed to improve upon those circumstances 
Boards should meet for extended periods of time (in my judgment for tw o 
ortfiree days in publidy announced policy dcve|opmertt sessions) These 
meetings should focus upon a review of the educational policy needs o'f 
the system thedevelopmentofa policy-making agenda, and theconsid 
cration of polS^ proposals produced through an agreed upon policy de- 
velopment process. Such work should take place in an environment (de- 
scnbed later) designed specially to a ugment the policy develo pment pro- 
cess Staff work prior to polic}' development sessions should likewise 
reflect the rpiost rational and effective, pol icy development process tech- 
niques and practices known. 

Proposal Four 

Policy-making agenda be prepared two or three year$ t(i advance to frame tl}e 
work of the board, administrative steff, professionnLOrganization leaders, 
student leaders: and atizen groups. 

Boards at all levels (with the participation of administrators, the leaders 
of professional organizations, students where helpful, and citizen group 
leaders) should develop a policy calendar which incorporates the policy 
agenda. The calendar should.cover at least a two-year time span with the 
first year (four quarterly meetings) firmly in place and the second year 
reasonably firm with the opportunity to make adjustments for satisfac- 
tory reasons. 

As indicated it would be expected that the policy needs tor a school 
system would be ».arehill> considered and then calendared The calendar 
arnl agenda would be announced and made available to the public For 
example during a year of quarterly meetings school offiaals/t>a> choose 
to 'pend their (intpoluy development penod deciding the district's policy 
stance on preschoolmg (or the district's mvestment m the educational 
needs of children dunng their first four years of life) Dunng th»> second 



fvhcy development period the to^ub may be on the problems ot -graduates 
that are unemployable A third int^nsiv^ pol tiv^de^'eiopment period may be 
invested in producmg policies tor personnt?! evaluation, and'a tourth may 
acldress ciwciplme and classroom control Over a penod of t|iree years, a 
dozen policy areas could be thoroughly developed Currently many 
school distncts operate with pohcies that are underdeveloped, obsolete, 
ornonexistent.*J^ 

Choices 'of Items for the policy agenda should not be made casually. 
Considerable lime and effort will be required of staff to prepare for two or 
three days of p'blicy discussion and policy ch'oic«* with opportunities for 
atuen involvement The wntmg of policy- related documents, identifica- 
tion and briefing of experts, scheduling of^hearin^s, are energy consum- 
ing and may compete with the performance of everyday managenal 
functions. Thus the selection ot policy arenas tor development becomes 
a central governance and managerial responsibility. It is iikely that 
only a tew major policy areas can be developed and approved (pre- 
scnbed) in a calendar year. 

Proposal Five 

Superintendents be ^tven long- term K.untniLtb ithree to fwe years) with 

Jear-cut guidelines to bunvund their performaiKe nb a/ed us be given the 

freedom to administer schools withm those ooundanes 

Board members^are to fulfill three functions basically First, they arc to 
choose a superintendent iind develop policies and procedures for evaluating 
themdividual's performance. Second, they are to be responsible for;7o/- 
icy development and policy enunciation. Third, they are to be responsible for 
appraising the district s perfvntiance and reportmg to the public on thtit per- 
formance. 

This proposal has to do with each otthose three functions but speaks 
more directly to the first. Three to tive years is a bnef penod in which to 
expect admmistrjtive personnel to achieve mstitutional goals and objec- 
tives.^* It IS a long time however for an meffective supenntendont to mv 
pact negatively uponanenterpnse.Thus,a three- to five-year tune frame 
seems to be reasonable on the one hand but somewhat dangerous on, the 
other, Imphat m this proposal is the belief that the chief admmistrator 
should have freedom to admmister the schools with a mmimum of board 
interference. It is essential that executive responsibility be focused inten- 
sively dpon the day-to-day operation of the system as well as providmg 
backup services to the policy development process. Many distnct level ad* 
ministrative staffs in city school systems we have observed spend 50 per- 
cent or more of their workmg hours fulfilimg service responsibilities (m- 
cludtng runninj errands) ior members ot the boajd ot education.-*^ Such 
demands leav e only a modest amount of time tor the actual management 
of the distnct. Thus this papusal calls for a better balance and a clearer 
distmction between day-to-day management and servicing the policy 
development process. 

Servicing the policy development process could be the responsibility of a 
, policy saentist at least in large distncts or at the state level. Leammgs 
from policy science can be inserted into the development of educational 
policy. It IS the occasion for exhibiting skills m the incorporation oi policy 
development process knowledge and policy issue knowledge simultaneously 
i^to policy development. In most situations it would be unreasonable t6 
expect that the superintendent of schools would fulfill the policy scientist 
role and function for school districts It would not be unreasonable how- 
ever to expect that the superintendent and executive staff would under- 
stand the contribution that a policy scientist can make to the policy de- 
velopment process. Thus it woifld seem reasonable that school ottiaals 
would take steps to ensure that the policy scientist role and tunction be 
provided for m some way 

Proposal Six 

Thefurm and substance of tht ^upenniendetit 5 trvaiuuuon t?e t.teariy defvied 
and understood at the outset of the contractual penod and that data be ac- 
cumulated and .•rg^nlzed to ulloic the board us the employing agency oppor- 
tunity fo^tisj udei{iiUte fiuii^ment i^pon tin :,upt'rititendent y periormume. 
The accountability problem as it relates to executives in large-scale pub- 
lic organization^ has hardly been touched m terms ot ettective mmistry. 
The employment ot the supenntendcnt u»d proper occasion tortheexam- 
matton^'the provisions under which the ^upenntendent ij to be ac- 
countable If board membets are to io* us on potn.y UtTeiopment (their role) 



* with a minimum of attention to administrative matters (the executive 
role), then the supermtendent's duties and responsibilities flow ratlier 
* naturally from that decision 

The superintendent should fee evaluated in terms of the successful 
managementuf the school system as well as the individual s ability to aid 
, and support thepolicy imlopment proce^. These are interrelated but dis- 
tinct wnes'of executive responsibility Both r;eed to be' spelled out in 
detail thoroughly discussed by the board and the executive/ and moni- 
• ' ep/ed with data collection devic*»s consistexyt with the dual zones of re- 
SFS>nsibility.2J * ' . • 

Proposal Steven 

The employee salary and wage detemtirnition prerogative now retainai ly 

boards of education at local district levels be moved to th estate level. 

Thjs may be the most controversial proposal ot those advanced in this 
paper. It is one that just about everyone, will question for one reason or 
other but it is not clear who or how many will oppose it. It may be the 
^ most important proposal, however, if learning is to be improved. 

The impact of collective bargaining on eduiatwnal policy development pw- 
ce^ at the district level is essentially negative. Considerable energy goes 
mto negotiations detractmg from both the management ot the enterprise 
and rational policy development processes. In fact, collective bargammg 
in some school iistncts has becon{& a mapr policy-enunaatmg activity 
^ for the system and is a process that fads to meet the cntenon ot political 
openness. 

The collective bargaift|ng process as practiced presently is sheltered, 
nearly clandestine, and rules out participation of marfy interested parties, 
^e interests of students parents, taxpayers, teachers, administrators, 
and others are ineffectively reflected at the table. There is little room for 
considering the items under negotiation in terms of their implications for 
«^ such basic policy matters as learning outcomes, the effective desegrega- 
tion and integrarion of schools, or the extraordinary poblems of moving 
from adolescence into adulthood that young people experience today. 

Thus I am proposing that salary, wage, and fnnge benefit determma- 
tions be moved to the state level. This willallow local distnct board mem- 
. bers and administrators to focus on poltcy development that is related hm- 
damentally to pedagogy and leammg. Such a change will lift an enor- 
mous burden from the shoulders of local school offiaals and liberate 
them for work directly and fundan^entally related to the leammg of 
young people. 

Bargaining at the state level has been discussed recently in California 
where staff for the senate education committee conducted hearings on 
the concept. Obviously the political implications of this proposed change 
are profqund. but they are not without positive consequences at the state 
level too Educarion w ill be center stage, mescap ably attracting statewide 
interest in the problems of teachers and other educational protessionais. 

Proposal Eight 

Represe^tatxves :>f p^fesswnal groups iteacher> and administrators or- 
ganvmtions ♦ fo' local school dtstn^ts become members of loiMl boards of edu- 
cation and assume policy and a^^ountabiUfy respvnMifies equivalent to 
their offices. 

Most, if notall. states would have to pass legislation that would permit 
representatives of professional groups to have designated places upon 
local policy bodies. It is a proposal tha t has many flaws and is ottered a tter 
considerable reflection. It is advanced partially trom h^stration and atter 
wimessing the displacement ot the educational welfare ot children and 
youth with other interests that tend toerode educational opportunity. 

There have been unfortunate divisions between and among teachers, 
administrators, and school board members who on a day-to-day basis are 
responsible for local distnct teaching, managing, and policy making. The 
weight of this proposal rests onshared responsibilities for policy development 
and institutional accountability among professional staff and school boards. 
Practitioners at the classroom and building levels are informed people 
with contributions to make m the educational policy development pro- 
cess The productsof policy development activity ought to reflect directly 
<^the best thmkmgo/ /aymm and professwnals. Thus it is of substantial impor- 
tance that such persons be responsibly involved. 

Histoncally it was expected that superintendents would and could re- 
flect the educational significance and implications of policy under con- 
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sideration by boards of education. Such is not the caseany longer, at least 
in many school distncts with long histones of negotiated agreements. In 
some districts, perhaps many. i| is literally not possible* to develop 
needed new educational policies either because ot existmg negotiated 
contracts or the implications for future contracts are so severe as to cause 
board members and supermlendents to abandon sucti educational policy 
development all together They have reached an untortunate stage ot edu- 

^ cational policy paralysis. Thus this proposal, linked with the movement 
of collective negotiauons to the state level, is intended to produce badly 

^ needed new education policy at the local distnct level. 

Proposal Nine 

Boards of education utilize a disciplined framework for policy enunciation 
<jnr| employ that framework within a faality especially designed for that dc- 
ttin.y one which emphasizes the effiaent and ratwnal use of data retrieval 
and display technology. 

As indicated earlier, it is my belief that boands ot education and e.xecu- 
tive staffs adopt a rational approach to policy development. I would go 
even furtherand recommend adaptations ot the decision seminar model 
of policy development authored by Harold D. Lasswell.^^ The decision 
seminar is both theoretically complete and practically feasible when per- 
sons are trained in its use. It has been tested in many contexts and holds 
unusual promise asa tool for public problem solving. " The model is both 
simple and complex simultaneously It is aata and mtomiation depen- 
dent, allies heavily upon rational processes, and permits (even de- 
ma'^ds) m its usage that the most contenjporary and bignihcant mlor- 
mation be incorporated.-* 

The decision seminar operates most effectively m a physical environ- 
ment conducive to the use of computer technology and management m- 
fomiation systems. Ideally the policy development processes should 
occur around a large octagonal table with primary participants seated in a 
''theater iiyhe round" arrangement allowmg secondary and tertiary par- 
ticipants to witness and take part m policy development activity withm 
policies and procedures established for that purpose. Technology 
should also be available to broadcast andor telecast the proceedings 
ro the community Interactive communication with the community 
should be possible through telephone arrangements or other more ad- 
vanced cable television capacity, again through policies and pro- 
cedures established for this purpose. 

Proposal Ten 

School board members and executive staffs of school districts be trained to 
handle policy development activity for their enterprises. 

TVre is an assumption that persons elected to public office as well as 
those appointed to professionaladministrative positionsare fully compe* 
rent to engage in policy development activities consistent with their ce- 
sponsibilities. Nothing could be hirther from the truth in either cate- 
gory." The complexities which surround policy development and ad- 
ministration of education (and other mslitutions) are so extreme that they 
escape the ordinary pattems of learning andor preparation.-^* Gover- 
nance and management require disciplined approaches that are both etti- 
cient and effective. And persons must be especially trained to use those 
approacnc^ if they are to produce policy and administrative activity con- 
sistent with the needs of contemporaiy instihitions Haphazard, catch 
as catch can incoherent and irrational approaches which have charac- 
terized policy and executive life in la-ge institutions over the past two 
decades wiU not carry the weight of governance and management needs 
much further Radical change is required and that includes the incorpora- 
tion of an open, ordered approach to policy development and the special 
training and preparation of persons^wlio are expected to employ a more 
rational system. 

Proposal Eleven 

Oneor morestates should pass speaal legislation allowing school districts .0 
suspaid (for a period of time) current statutes, rules and regulations for the 
governance and management of >c/ioo/ districts in order to test altematwe 
approaches to governance and management. 

The concepts and ideas incorporated m the proposals above are radical 
from one perspective, modest from another. They are probably too radi- 
cal for state mandate and thus warrant special, almost hothouse condi- 
tions, for their testmg and tnal runs. Thus I urge state legislation which 




wut permit nxat school distntts, within pre5*.Tibed parameters* to j>et 
isiUe existing governance and management provi5ioni> in order lo test 
new approaches. A tew ol our iucai school distntts *.annot survive mu«.h 
ionger with exuting governance and management patterns. Therefore, 
It would seem detenssble tor state legisUtures to establish conditions and 
circumstances under which the test of new approaches can go forward 
possibly vvithm these troubled distncts at least Careful thought and 
planning will be necessar> even in the formulation of legislation to allow 
>uch experimentauun to occur Bui thx/u ^jnditu;tu> and^K'und nila ^an be 
>peu€dijut to allow expenmentation to proceed respon>»ibly 

Proposal Twtlvc 

The processes of policy development and their enunaation as well as fhe 
processes of marmgment be designed so as to include genume sustained 
student parent, and other attzen involvements 

rhese pro).H}sais may appear, despite disUaimers, to be elitist in ^harac 
ter andmten',. It may betearedthat they would produce a *.lused system 
rather th^ui an open one, to overestimate the value uf Knowledge and 
intormation, and to plac« loo much confidence m board members ability 
to develop policy, and managers ability to manage under conditions of 
freedom and nonintervention They are not, 

I believe, with others, that policy development processes and man 
agement processes must be open and incorporate many perspectives. 
Participation is essential tor a broad spcvtrum of cituens and profession 
dis m all phases ot poijc^ development and management. Policy de 
veiopment implies a developmental process. Policy should not emerge 
luil blown trom the mouth ot Zeus. Toijc; ought to be the product of 
lengthy study and investigation, citizen and professional review, and 
rennement betorc enunciation. The policy itself must reflect the finest 
thinking available, enhghtened by the best research available. Similarly 
managerial activity must.proceed with citizen involvement especially in 
the appraisal of institutional effectiveness 

This 15 an area where policy about pvlicy is needed whether or not the 
other proposals tor change are considered. Over the past dozen years or 
so local school otfiaals have modified their practices regardmg public 
partKipation and involvement m local decision tnakong. But few districts 
have produced comprehensive, well considered, local district policies^^in 
respect to partiapation and mvolvement. 

A system otatuen involvement at the buildmg level with well defined 
missions and purpos<^ should be Imked c^onceptually and practically to 
the governance and management system at the distnct level. The pre 
sent torms and structures tor cituen mvolvementolten lead to frustratiun 
rather than satistacjion, and valuable cituen energies are wasted as a ^ 
cortsequence." 

Concluding Discussion 

There are implication^* to be dravvf> from the proposals outlined 
at?ove. Some are latent. Some are maniest Some are hidden Some 
are in full view 

It tsdear that one set of implications relates to policy development 
itseit. From my perspective, it is evident thatpu/ic^ development pnxrsj is 
an important concept and should be addressed to broad sectors of edu^a 
tional policy needs. It is also clear that policy development needs to be a 
disciplined and organized process rcquirmg extensive amounts of time. 
^.onducted in settings conducive to concentration and reflection, and it\ 
vorporatmg participation uf laymen and professionals. Similarl) there 
needs to be mti^nsive thought given to the policy needi of school districts, 
including puUic and professional involvement in their identification, to 
the preparation of policy development agendas and calendars to provi 
sions for the training of school officials in their respective policy making 
roJcsand responsibilities in thepo/tcy da^lopment process, and to incorpo- 
rahon of policy technologies and support capabilities to enhance the qua^ 
ity of policy products. 

It IS also clear that the policy requirements ofan institution once under 
stood, dehned. and caleruiared are manageable and can be met. In chao 
tic circumstances often many decisions are made but few well-developed 
policies are produced Actually only a few basic policies need to be de« 
velopeo each year Thus what may appear to be an overwhelming prob- 
lem is not so intimidating when it is broken out mto policy sectors and 
fitted into a rational agenda of review and development The segmenting 
O Jtvsive work on policy permits a staff to have reasonable penods of 



time to perform policy dev elopment serv ices to board members Much of 
the ciirrent frenzy which mark^ executive activity wj> a :>ch*ool board 
need would be reduced. information, which results trom wtthin distnct 
research as well as new knowledge acquired from other souri.es «.an be 
incorporated mto the policy development prcfcesses No^v it is not 

It is nor the intent ot these proposals to depoiiticue education. It o the 
intent to make the policy process more open and accessible to larger 
numbers ot stakeholders, less vulnerable to ihe mjchinatiuns ol policy 
ehtes, and more yielding to the best policy Science mteiligence that man 
has b^en able to devi:>e. Implementation ot the proposals would com 
partmentalize a bit more clearly the work of board members and execu- 
tive staffs. But It would also lead to the mtegration of these two functions 
in order to produce an improved quality of institutional performance. In 
terms ot power, more power would exist in the situation. The power and 
influence of neither the governors nor the managers would be reduced. 
Both would be enhanced. Implementation ol these propqsal:> v>uuld in 
my judgment i.reate a ^ettmg ^vhere the idealued wreative,expenence ' 
:,o wisely articulated by Mary Parker Follett in the mid 1920s could be 
realized^ It would m fact be possible for integrative behavior to occur, 
reduc^g the ^jccasionsior compromise and stalemate 

There are consntutional, statutory, and other legal prolslems associated 
with the proposals. If taken :>enously they may lead to rather general 
reexamuiation ot the constitutional and statutory provisions for the gov 
emance and management of local distncts. For example, many oirrcnt 
school board responsibilities may need to be managed m other ways 
Determming salanes and wages of :>chool personnel, constructing (even 
naming) School buildings, authonzmg the issuance of bonds, settmg 
:»chool tax elections or reterenda ot other sorts, the approval of federal 
applications tor lunding, and other such decisioro mav bt: designated a^ 
responsibilities of other governments. 

The removal ot the collective bargaming function from loi.al distncts ^ 
and placmg it at the state level would clear out underbrush and permit ^ 
boards of education and top school officials /bcu:» more directly upon 
pedugKiguul •i/iJ itarrun^ p{jii\.y. State level bargain»ng may lead to a ^ 
iearer, uniform delineation of the ocope ot bargaining and to the 
identification of educational progiam cc;sts 43 distinct trom those of 
personnel. 

The three basic resjwnsibilities of board members stated eariier would 
>ct the tone and establish the parameters of board and executive activity 
Consequences would flow from responsible attention to those three 
board responsibilities. Much of the current tnvia which occupies board 
member tune and energy would fall away m favor of responsible educa 
uonal policy activity and appraisal. The energies of tKe administrative 
staff, on the other hand, would be devoted to the effective administration 
of policies en unaated by the boani. Asa consequence of longer contracts 
for supenntendents the penod for judging the effectiveness of adminis- 
trative leadership and performance would be extended. At the same time 
school distnct planning would lall withm longer time frames, and some 
saruty could be restored to the admmistration of many school districts 
where chaos is now the rule. 

The tmai set ot implications surrounds the need to prepare both policy 
maKers and executives m way ^ consistent with these new empha^ev It is 
proper to caunon that the precise lurms and i.ontent ulpvlicy devclopmait 
f^rixcss training 15 yet to be organised. In fact, there o ^lubstanUal akepti 
cism about the current capacity ot policy scientists to wontnbute much of 
value to policy development. Ltndbloom and Cohen m i.ommenting 
upon policy analysis and systems analysis say that 
Waste, noise, and the excesses ot policy analysis all reflect we 
suggest, a kmd ot hyper* rationalism among pPSI ^practitioners of 
ProtessionalSoaal Inquiry;. As a result of inattention to the limited 
contnbution ot PSI to social problem solving so far, pPSI often suc- 
cumb to the beliet that, given enough PSI, all social problems can be 
significantly ameliorated by it. In actual historical fact, the 'solutiort' 
to many social problems is simply *.ontmued suffering. Or repres 
sion. Or a solution that itself aeates new problems 
The present conduct ot govemance and managenal activity often ap- 
pears rationale buc that is essentially a veneer. Attenounce at board meet- 
ings of a large aty recently was shockmg, even though 1 have been at- 
tending board meetings in school districts Uarge and small) across the 
nation tor nearly 30 years. The agenda tor the session, a regular meetmg, 
was on a single sheet ot pJaper with no documentation. There was no way 



^ for people m the audience ft) follow what was happening. During the 
meeting no explicit referenceb were made to the agenda. Board members 
wereobviously posturing and preening tof media and constituents m the 
audience Theadnnni!»traiive ^taff was unorganized. No reterences were 
made to learning, all discussion was aduit-centered. The relationship be- 
.twcen the work of the governors and managers m this district and learn- 
ing activity m the classrooms of that, large aty were not discernible 
School board members and administrators of tha.t district (as well as 
many other;) would have to be trained m policy development. Thus there 
are implications for colleges, universities, consulting tirms. state depart- 
ments, school board and professional organizations, and other gov- 
emmental agencies regarding the pre- and mservice training ot execu- 
tives and board of education members in policy development 

These proposals are modest when we consider the seriousness of the 
need for improved performance In my judgment the time has passed lor 
casual, uninformed policy making.^* 

Some local and state boards ot education are moving m some ot the 
directions that I have proposed The State Board of Education m liimois 
lb reflecting in its practice some ot the ideas 1 have discussed, specific- 
ally the utilization ot a policv development process, an annual three-day 
retreat tor learning and planning, training m policy development pro- 
i^esses. and the development olan extended policy agenda. The Toledo 
public schools are designing a '^map and strategy" room to facilitate pol-' 
tcv development The Milwaukee Board of Education ,s considenng 
-x^/rcT/ ahmt fH^hcv and the new Chicago Board of Education may con- 
sider some 0^ the concepts herein proposed. The Calitomia btate Senate 
held heanngs recently on moving collective bargainmg to the state level. 
At The Ohio State University we be convenmg on conjunction with 
the University Counal for Educational Administration (UCEA) partner- 
•ihip program) representatives of a half-dozen school distncts to con- 
sider the above proposals for potential adoption or adaptation. 

These are modest beginnmgs. Much more fundamental, far-reachmg 
reforms are required 

Footnotes 

t Dt«us5ion jf polic> usually engenders a lively debate covenug perennial ques. 
tions: Whjt is po!»cy> What is it not? Where does policv come from> Where does 
It n« come from' Who makes policy Who does not make policy Settling upon 
adehnibonof the ferm policy v» ithin the academic commumtv is itself a chaU 
lenge of some dimension For my purposes I use the definition or poiicv tound 
in ^ Dtctiofiary of the Social So^c« Tolicv refers to a course of action or 
tended course of action conceived as deliberately adopted, after a review ot 
possible altematives. and pursued, or intended to be pursued. 

2 -Yehezkel Dfcr Public Pohcymakm^ Rcexaminoi (San Francisco, Chandler Pub- 
hshing Company. 1968), pp 299-300 

^ See Charles E Lmdbloom Vie Intelh^nxie of Democracy. New York .The Free 
Prett 1965 Lmdbloom argues that decision makers andor policy makers do 
not attempt comprehensive survey and evaluation of decision and policv 
anftus Rather they proceed incn«^entall> and take as their starting points not 
♦he whole range of decision and or policy alternatives but onlv th e here and now 
in which we live and thev move on to consider how alternatives might be made 
at the margins Lmdbloom rejects essentially the the;>es of LasswelUnd Dror 

which support comprehensive, wholisticapproaches to policv exammationand 
development* 

4 Many of the challenges to school boards are descnbed in RoaldT Campbellet 
al. The Or'^amzatton and Contwl of American Schooh Fourth Edition. Columbus 
Ohio Charles E Men * Publishing Compan v. 1980, Chapter Vlll 

5 Harold D La ssw el JM Prf- 1 rri» p^,/,fv Si tmces <\*ew York Amencan Elsevier 
Publishing Company. 1971) 

^ Harold D Ljsswell Policy Sciences International Enndopedia of the SoaM i^i^ 
ejut> David L Sills, ed fNew York The Macmillan Company and The Free 
Press 1968 Vol 12) p 188 In conversations with ProfefjsorLasswellm the six 
vearspnortohisdeathln 19"^ we talked about the recniitmentand training ot 
poUo scientists He otfered that preparation programs in educational adminis- 
tranon would be another source of policy scientists Persons chosen Irom edu- 
cational Jdministratioti for policv science careers would benefit from mtem^hip 
programs that would bnng them tnto intimate contact with deosion and or pol- 
icv processes Such ex penence could occurat oneor more levels of government 
or withm Jnv of several arenas ot *ubsiantive interest e s,/ education enerey 
international relations f 
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12 Raymond E Callahan The Amencan Board ot Education. 1:89-1960 ' m 
Rl^^r'lo^-l''^'^''^^^?'''''^^ ed Peter J Cistone (Lexington. Mas. Lexington 

The most comprehensive renews or meirupoiitan ^.hool governance and pro- 
FK^vils for change appear in thetwo-i,.|umev>orkeditedbx McKeUex Troy V 
McKelvev ed \ietropohtaH SOmi Or^jmzJtion tBerkelev Calirorma 
McCuichan PublisHmg Corporation, 1973) 

Several ot the proposals for change in the governance and management of local 
school distncts were presented onginallv to the Utah Stall Seminar in Educa- 
Mon bait Lake Cit\ October 4. 1979, m a paper entitled The Governance 
Vhools at the Local Level Rules ot Boards Administrators. Teacher Orgamza- 
lion;» and the Public ' Later the same proposal^ were discussed at the annual 
meeting 01 the PaCitic Regional School Boards Association, Tucson Amona 
Decembvr 1979 

Dror op at p 301 
Ibid pp 271-272. 

The need for policv development polio and a framework tor policy de- 
velopment processesarpmore fully presented in Luiem L.Cunningham ''Sys- 
tematic Approaches to the GcjKemance and Management of Urban Education/' 
i>tudiei> in EdmattonaJ Administration and Organization iHaifa. Israel" Center for 
Educational Admmtetraiion. 1978) The theory ij, drai%n Irom Yehezkel Dror 
PuhU<^'^fic\/makin^ Reexamined iS^n Francisco Chandler PublishingCo.. 1966).' 

F [ Roethlisberger ^ianii^moU and Morale [C^mbridM. \Uss, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1956). p 174. 

Raymond E Callahan Education and'the Cult of Efficiency {ChiciRO The Univer- 
sity of ChKTago Press, 1962). pp. 240-243. • 
Many large-distncts have found it very difficult to maintain up^to^date policy 
procedures, rules and regulations documents The problem is complicated by 
the growing numbers of rules and regulations accompanying stateand tederal 
programs As a consetjuence administrators, tea^^hers. board members, and 
cituens are poorly informed ^ut what policies are 

Length of contract has been discussed thoroughly o^tr the years Libcrman 
argued for five-year contracts 2q years ago in Myron Libennin. The Future of 
PwWit Education (Cnicago. University ot Chicago Press, 1960i. p. 282. Neverthe- 
less Utah, for example. Imuts supenntendents contracts to twoyears. 
TNs situation was particularly severe in San Francbco in the mid 1970s. Indi* 
yidual board members "demanded" that the superintendent's staff make 
studies, prepare reports, ormakemvestigationsof matters of particular interest 
tothem-Ononeoccasionone board member ordered that thecentralstjff make 
a conflict of interest analysis of the boards of directors of all foundations that 
provided grants to theSan Francisco Unified School Dismct. Many foundations 
were involved one of which had nearfy one hundred members on iLs board. The 
problem was made more severe when only two weeks were allowed tor 'he 
completionof the request. 

Few cnteria for the evaluation ot supenntendents contain explicit statements 
regarding competence in leading a poltcy development process. Carol studied 
♦ e evaluation of supenntendents in New Jersey in the early 1970s. Therv were 
no examples of policy development cntena bemg applied. Lila N. Carol. 
Evaluattn^ Chef $,hool Officers in local SJiooi Districts (Trenton. New jersev- 
New Jersey School Boards Assoaation, 1972) 

Harold D Lasswell. APre V'^m^ D/P<?iicv5cim;r5 (New York, htsevierPublishmc - 
Company. Inc . 1971) ^ 

LuvemL Cunningham. Policy Sciences in the Fie 973-78. Quarterly Ri^ 
port (Columbus. Olvio The Mershon Center. IS.,.. Also see Luvern L 
Cunningham. Applying Lasswell s Concepts in Field Situations Diagnostic 
Jnd Prescriptive Values Paper presented at The Intemational Society ot Polit- 
ical I sychology. Third Annual Soentilic .Meeting. June 6. 1980. Boston. Mass, 
For a synopsis of concepts involved in the decision semir>ar see Philip M 
Burgess and Larry L Slonaker. The Deaston Seminar \Co\umbus The Ohio State 
University Press. 1978) 

There Jre some things that can be done to improve the performance of public 
tfffioals SeeClennD Pixi^e.TheScietuificStudffofLeadirship 
lohnW Gardner in his recent book Muro/e sets the context and requirements 
for modern leadership insightfully statuig that The task of leaders in our kind 
of sooeiy is to help us understand the problems that ail must lace, to aid in 
seitingot goalsand pnonties, and to work withothersm finding paths tothose 

f \csl^.^!:'^ Gardner. AfOfj/nNew York W W Norton and Company. 
Inc . 1978). Chapter 16 

It IS iniefesting that a \olume wntten in l96o directed to the problems of 1980 
contained a chapter where the author emphasized the ntS?d for the public to 
educate itself about its problems and to use social inventions particularly as 
detinedbv Harold D Lasswell to meet that need Roger L Shinn. Human 
Responsibility in an EmergingSooe^, in Pro>p<ctiveOtan^e^ m Societvby 2980 
EdgarL Morphet and Charles O R\an eds iDenver Designing Education for 
the Future. 1362 Lincoln Street, 1966), Chapter 15 

Thif Cleveland. Ohio Public School S\stem is a case in point It remains on the 
ver^e ot Hs:al and educational bankruptCN- with httle hope ot improvement 
short ot complete retorm within its go^ crnance and management 
Luvern L Cunningham et al Eduutio.* m Florida 4'R^<l^^<s^m^nf 

(Tallahassee, Flonda Select Joint Committee on Pubhc Schools ot the Rorida 
Legislatioiv 1978) Chapter} 

Robert E Hemott and .Seal Gross eds The Dunamus o* Phinncd EdUiational 
Uian^e (Berkeley, Califomu .McCuichan Publishing Corporation. 1978) pn 
255-56 ^''^ 



13 ^uch contvYt9 for policv deveJopment permit the achievement oi double loop 
learning tint noted bv Erw Aihbv For turther diKus^wn of double loop 
iMmingrerer toChrij Af8yr»»andDonj!d A Schon TUtvryin Pr^iCtict lmrtt\s 
m<ProfrMW#ia/ W<vf«lVTri>»(S4nFfjnciK0 |o>iev-Ba$> Inc . Publishers. 1974) 

34 ChjrIesE ImdWoomjndDjvklK Cohen. l/><>^/^K«tn^•W^'^^Nt^w Hjven and 
London \iW University Press. 19791 p 91^ 

15 it IS well to remember thjt there arv psychic as well js dollar costs involved in 
retraining. -Harold D Usswell. "The Changing Nature of Human Nature. 
AmtncaHli)urtialiHP>ychoArtal^yi$. XXVl. N'o, 2. 1967 

^tf AKin Toitler > book Futurr $hixi (New York Random House. 1970) was pub- 
lished neJirly ten years a^o It » well w9rth reading again, as his most recent 
volumePif rWn/ Watr (New York William Morrow jnd Company. Inc . 1980) 
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INTRODUCTION 




This handbook was developed to introduce school 
board members to the advantages of a policy making 
process. The systematic use of a well defined 
policy making process will strengthen board control, 
improve effectiveness, increase efficiency and pro- 
vide educational leadership to students, staff and 
community* Policies based on the board's goals 
provide the advantage of guiding the professional 
staff during the day to day operation of the school 
district* 

We hope this quick overv . v of the policy process 
will encourage you to beco^ue familiar with your 
district's current policies and assist you in making 
decisions based on the policy made. 






WHAT IS A POLICY? 



Dictionary Definition: 

POMCY: **a definite course of action or metliod of action to guide and determine present 
and future decisions...''' 

School board policies are guidelines to chart a course of action. They tell what is wanted 
and may include why and how much. They should be broad enough to admit discretionary 
action by the administration in meeting day to day problems and yet specific enough t6 
give clear guidance. , \ 

By developing policy, the Board defines parameters for those who deal with a given issu6. 
For example, the board develops a yearly budget for the district. During the year the bciard 
regularly refers to the budget which sets the fiscal limits for what can or cannot be do^e. 
Policy is much the same. The board develops policy as a ready reference to make good 
decisions about issues that arise. Policies should i)e working documents. Like the budget, 
they should provide a plan for what can and cannot be done, spelled out and available to all. 




WHY DOES A BOARD NEED WRITTEN POLICIES? * 



A school board is an elected public body 
with authority to set 'Section for the school 
system. Just as lav lat are established by 
the legislature must be in writing, so should 
school board policies^be in writing. Increasingly, 
the Legislature, the State Board of Education 
and the courts are .demanding written statements 
of policy. 
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1 WRITTEN SCHOOL BOARD POLICIES FOSTER STABILITY AND CONTINUITY. Board members 
' come and go; staff people leave, retire or are separated. But policy endures. A policy book. 

containing current policies and regulations, permits smooth transitions when changes take place. 

2 WRITTEN POLICIES AVAILABLE IN AN ORGANIZED COLLECTION KEEP P^OPLE^ INFORMED 
ABOUT THE BOARD'S GOALS AND ITS POSITION ON MAJOR EDUCATIONAL OPERATIONAL 
PROBDEMS. When any pubUc body operates in the open there can be no charges of secrecy. 
Accountability becomes reality. 

3 WRITTEN POLiCI-S AND REGULATIONS CLARIFY BOARD-SUPERINTENDENT RELATIONS. 

■ When the board gives the school superintendent the kind of broad directions he or she needs, the 

superintendent can administer the school system and get jobs done. 

4 WRITTEN POLICIES AND REGULATIONS SAVE TIME AND EFFORT FOR THE 
SUPERINTENDENT. When problems come up-the use of school buildings by private groups, 
aiticism against textbooks-the superintendent does not have to go to the board each time for a 
decision. He or she can take care of the matter on the basis of the board's standing statements. 

5 WRITTEN POLICIES SAVE TIME AND EFFORT FOR THE BOARD. When policy and 

■ regulations exist, there need not be long board discussion on details of administration -that s 
the superintendent's job. There need not be a rerun of arguments on a problem which has been 
settled before. There need not be tedious arguments late into the night. "We enacted a policy 
and saw regulations on that question last year," is all that needs to be said to end the discussion 
ai\d to move on to the next order of business. 



"Reprinted with the pemi.ssion of the National School Board Association. 
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WHAT IS THE POLICY PROCESS? 



First, the Board identifies a need or concern: 

Example: At every Board meeting a different 
teacher requests to take his or her class on a 
field trip. It appears the Board needs a policy 
on field trips. 

STEP 1: The Board discusses the policy need. 



Question: Do the Board and Community support 
field trips as a part of the educational program of 
the district? 

If the answer is '*no'\ then the policy is simple- 
"There shall be no field trips''. 

If the answer is ''yes", then the board needs 
to identify how field trips will be handled. 

a. Should all students get to go on a field trip? 

How far away may they go? 

c. Must the student pay a fee? 




Er|c ' 14, 



STEP 2: The Board directs the superintendent to conduct a policy analysis. The analysis 
should include all the options available to the Board in terms of: 

• costs in dollars for each option 
t staffing for each option 

# proposed regulations and rules for each option 
t range of policy options 

V 
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STEP 3: The Board needs to take time to study, discuss and identify the basic elements 
of each policy option. 
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STEP 4: Someone, usually the superintendent, needs to draft a policy and bring it to the 
■ Board for first reading. 
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STEP 5: The Board reviews the draft and makes changes, 
if needed, and then makes the draft available to 
students, staff and community for response and 
discussion* 

The Board, after a second public reading (or more) 
may adopt, reject or send the proposed policy 
back for rewrite. 
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After the policy is adopted the commuriity, staff and all others wfio may be affected 
need to be informed. 



BOARD POLICY ON FIELD TRIPS 

Policy Code IICA 

The Board believes that field trips are a vital part of the educational process 
and allow students to enricli their class work with on-site visits to appropri^e 
places. The Board also believes that no student should denied the right 
to participate because of lack of hinds and will therefore provide adequate 
funds in the district budget for field trips. The superintendent shall develop 
administrative regulations to implement this policy using at least the following 
guidelines: 



I. No field trip shall be farther than 30 miles from the district. 




STEP 6. When the policy is formally adopted by the School Board, the superintendent 
then becomes responsible for its implementation. 




RULES 
AW 
EEGULfiTIONS 



on. 



Pield Trips 



0 




X., 
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WHAT ARE REGULATIOr>iS OR PROCEDURES? 



Regulations or procedures are the mechanics and administrative detail needed to put a policy into 
effect- Where the policy was a broad guideline, the regulation will include how, by whom, where 
and when things are to be done. They may include step-by-step procedures Bud assign specific 
responsibility. 



Policy Code IICA-R 



FIELD TRIP REGULATIONS 



The principal shall use the'foUowine. guidelines in implementing the field trip policy. 

1. The teacher must make his or her request to the principal 
at least 10 days in advance of the field trip. 

2. The purpose of the trip and its relationship to the 
instructional program must be stated. 

3. The teacher shall send pemiission requests to parents 
five days in advance of the field trip, indicating time, 
date aiKl purpose of the trip. 

4. The principal shall make arrangements* for necessary ' 
bus transportation. 

5. The teacher shall designate at least one adult chaperone 
for each ten students on the field trip. * 



The list of regulations or procedures could be extended. The superintendent met aU the guidelines 
established by the Board in its policy and also developed a systfem for orderly planning and 
scheduling oi field trips within the regulations. 
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WHAT HAPPENS NOW? 

The superintendent and staff generally develop regulations to fJut the policy into effect. 
However, on politically or socially sensitive issues the Board has the tesponsibUity to 
review and approve the regulations. 

4 

The staff is aware of the policy and its guidelines and regulations and can plan more 
efficiently. 

The Board will not need to take the time to make routine decisions. 




REGULATIOIMS OR PROCEDURES 

1. Establish the mechanics for implementing policy 

2. List the steps to be followed 

3. Contain the important det^I 

4. List the do's and don'ts 

5. The superintendent can change it 
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STEP 7: The school board is responsible for reviewing and evaluating 
its policies. 




REMEMBER 

POLICY DEVELOPMENT is a cooperative effort involving the Board, the staff and members 
of the community, 

POLICY ADOPTION is the function of the Board, 

POLICY IMPLEMENTATION is a function ot the superintendent and staff. 

POLICY REVIEW AND EVALUATION is a function of the Board and a responsibility of the 
superintendent. 




POLICY CYCLE 



1. Identify a need 

2. Direct a policy analysis 

3* Require policy options 

• Costs in dollars 

• Staff 

• Rulei>, regulations and guidelines 

4. Review policy draft 

5. Take action 

• Rewrite 

• Reject 

• Adopt 

6* Implement and monitor 

?• Review and evaluate 

8. Revise or remove as needed 



POLICY EXAMPLE WORKSHEET 1 

First read each paragraph 
listed below and then respond 
to each question with a "yes" 
or "ro." 




Field Trips y Excursiong and Outdoor Education 



The board recognizes that field trips vrtien 
used as a device for teaching and learning 
integral to the curriculum are an 
educationally sound* and important ingredient 
in the instructional program of tlie schools. 
Such trips can supplement and enrich 
classroom procedures by providing learning 
e:5)eriences in an environment beyond the 
classroom. 



All field trips which take students out of 
the state or are planned, to keep students out 
of the district overnight must be approved in 
advance by the board. Outdoor education 
resident school plans shall be presented to 
the board for annual approval. The 
superintendent has the authority to approve 
an field trips. 
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3. 



4. 



The superintendent shall develop procedures 
for the operation of a field trip or an* 
ouLaoor education activity which shall insure 
that the^ safety of the student shall be 
protected and that parent perraisi.ion is 
obtained before the student leaves the 
schools. Each field trip must be integrated 
with the curriculum and coordinated with 
classroom activities which enhance its 
usefulness. Private vehicles may be used to 
transport students if approval is obtained in 
advance from the school principal. 

No staff mem^ber may solicit students for any 
privately arranged field trip or excursion 
without board permission^ 

Guest Speakers 

The district encourages the extension of 
insttuctional experiences through the use of 
guest speakers. A sound education requires 
that students face issues and gain access to 
divergent points of view. 

The superintendent , shall establish procedures 
for the approval of the use of a guest 
speaker. When an invited speaker expresses 
opinions which are partisan or considered 
concroversial by a largo portion of the 
community K the school shall provide for the 
presentation of opposing views. 

Class Size 

The district shall make provisions for class 
size appropriate to students' learning needs 
for different grade levels, courses or 
learning situations, within the limits of 
available resources. Class size averages 
shall be in compliance with the Basic 
Education Act. 

The superintendent ?hall have the authority 
to combine classes or eliminate classes when 
class enrollment does not economically 
justify the operation of a class. 
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Grouping for Instruction 

A student will be assigned to a classroom 
which will best serve the needs of that 
individual. Factors to be considered in 
classroom assignments are class sizer peer 
relations, student-teacher relationsr 
learning style of individual students and 
teaching style of individual teachers and any 
other variables that will affect the 
performance of the student. Homogenous 
ability grouping of students will be 
discouraged. 



School Closure 

The superintendent may order the closure of 
schools in the event of extreme weather or 
other emergency, in compliance with 
established procedures for notifying parents, 
students anU staff. (See also Policy 8111, 
Emergency Routes and Schedules.) 



Grade Organization 

The grade organization in the district for 
instructional purposes shall be as follows: 



Kindergarten through Grade 5; 

' Elementary School 
Grades U through 8: 

MidV.e School 
Grades 91 through 12: 

High\ School 

Instructional programs shall be coordinated 
between each grade and between levels of 
schools. 



Delegation of Authori ty 

Unless otherwise specified,, the 
superintendent shall have the authority to 
designate aj staff member in his/her capacity 
for the implementation of district F>olicies. 
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Administration in the Absence of Policy or 



Procedure 



The superintendent or other staff to whom 
administrative or supervisory authority has 
been delegated shall be authorized to use 
their best judgment in the absence of a 
specific policy pr procedure; provided, 
however, that such action shall not be in 
conflict with the general aims and objectives 
of the district ^ or with any local, state or 
national ordinances, statutes, regulations or 
directives. In the event there is doubt as 
to the appropriate course of action or if it 
is apparent that the consequences could be 
serious., the staff member would be expected 
to contact the superintendent or other 
administrator who could provi'ie appropriate 
assistance. 

Whenever action in the absence of specific 
policy has been 4:aken by a staff member which 
creates a potential for controversy or a 
potential for the incurring of. district 
financial obligation or where the situation 
is likely to reoccur frequently, then such 
action shall be brought to the attention ot 
the board at Its next regular meeting, in 
situations where a reasonable person could 
determine that the above actions taken by a 
staff member should be brought to the 
immediate attention of the board, the 
3up.erintendent shall be notified and the 
superintendent shall immediately consult with 
the president/chairman of the board as to the 
advisaba,lity of calling a special board 
meeting to review the staff member's action. 

Superintendent-^Board Relations 

The board shall exercise those powers that 
are expressly required by law, those implied 
by law and those essential to t>'i purposes 
and goals of the district. To this end, the 
boa'-d shall delegate to the superintendent 
such powers as may be required to manage the 
district in a manner consistent with board 
policy and state and tederal law. 
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The superintendent* shall supervise all phases 
of district operations. The superintendent 
may delegate to other staff the exercise of 
any powers '^nd the discharge of any duties 
imposed upon the superintendent by this 
authority or by vote of the board. The 
delegation of power or duty shall not relieve 
the superintendent of responsibility for the 
action taken under such delegation. 

Testing Programs 

The district will establish a variety of 
educational measurement and assessment 
processes to: 

1, Det;ermine the effectiveness of the 
instructional programs 

2, Assess the progress of^ individual students 

3* Diagnose the needs of individual students 
who are not progressing at their expected 
rates 

<» 

4, Identify gifted and talented students who 
are in need of specialized programs 

The' district shall provide for the 
administration of tests at appropriate grade 
levels. No tests or measurement devices 
containing any questions about a student's or 
his/her family's personal beliefs and 
practices in family life, morality and 
religion shall be administered unless the 
parent or guardian gives written permission 
for the student to take such test, 
questionnaire or examination. 

Parents who wish to examine any test ^ 
materials may do so by contacting the 
superintendent. Parent approval is necessary 
before administering an individual 
intelligence test or a diagnostic personality 
test. 
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POLICY (PROCEDURE AND REGULATIONS) 
ACTIVITY WORKSHEET 2 

Read the following statements. Testing Program and Field Trips Excursions, 
Outdoor Education, etc. Make a judgment about the total statement to 
determine if it best fits as a policy or regulation- Place an "X'* in the 
appropriate coluim- 

Procedure Policy 

f 1. x'esting Program ^ 

2. Field Trips, Excursions 

3. Guest Speakers 

4. Special Instructional Programs 

5. Guidelines for Co-Cur ricular Programs ^ 

Clues to Policy Statements 

1, Does it conmiunicat^ the expectations of the board? 

2, Does it give directions to the superintendent? 

3, Does it inform the public of thie board's intent? 

4, Does it tell the superintendent how to do it? 
Clues to Regulations or Procedures 

1, Does the statement establish the mechanics for implementing policy? 

2. Does the statement list the steps to be followed? ^ 
3- Does the statement contain the important detail? 

4. Ooes taie statement list the do's and don'ts? 

5. The superintendent can change it 
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Policy (Procedure and Regulations) 



Testing Program 

A disthu:t testing committee, representative of the staff, will meet at least 
once per>year to review the district testing program. The committee shall 
submit its recommendation to the instructional department for the following 
yearns testing progcam by May 15. The test schedule shall identify and 
schedule all tests which are mandated by the district, the state and various 
categorically funded programs. The test committee shall be responsible for: 

1. Content Analysis . Does the proposed test cover the area to be measured? 
^xe the items compatible with the district scope and ^sequence? 

2. Test Administration . Are directions clear for the teacher? For the 
student? Is the format attractive? 

3. Interpretation of Result s. Are test results reported in a form that is 
convenient for the te<acher? For the student? 

The proposed test schedule shall be approved by principals and by the 
instructional department. The schedule shall be distributed to individual 
schools by August 15. The instructional department shall be responsible for 
ordering tests, distributing materials and scoring sheets, and distributing 
administrative instructions. 

After tests have been scored the instructional department shall be responsible 
for developing district assessment reports and for assisting individual 
schools in interpreting test results. 




Policy (Procedure and Regulations) 



Field Tri^Si^ Excursions and Outdoor Education 

Field trips are defined as travel away from school premises, under the 
supervision of a teacher of an approved course of study, for the purpose of 
affording students n direct learning experience not available in the 
classroom. The transportation costs for all such field trips conducted during 
school hours shall be borne by the district. The following procedures shall 
apply: 

Field Trips 

1. Each school shall receive a fi*ild trip allocation. In addition, buildings 
may submit applications for state-funded field trips (e^g.. Pacific 
Science Center, environmental education centers, environmental studies). 

2. The staff member shall submit a completed field trip request form bo the 
principal at least two weeks prior to the fi«ld trip. 

3. The staff member shall contact the site to make specific arrangements for 
the field trip so that the desired activity can be coordinated with the 
classroan studies. 

4. The staff member shall be responsible for securing additional adult 
supervision for the trip (one adult to a maximum of ten students) . 

5. If private vehicles are used, field trip forms shall be completed which 
acknowledge the name of the driver of each vehicle to be used. The 
district's liability insurance coverage will protect the driver who, in 
this instance, will be acknowledged as an agent of the district. 

6. Each student participating in a field trip must first return a permission 
slip signed by hisAer parent. Parents shall be informed if private 
vehicles are to be used for the field trip. 

7. A letter of appreciation should be sent to the site host upon completion 
of the field trip. 

Outdoor Education 

1. The outdoor education plans for the coming school year shall be presented 
bo the board for approval at the May board meeting. 

2. All staff to be involved shall be notified of plans after board approval. 

3. The proposed curricula for the outdoor education school shall be presented 
to teachers at least one month prior to the session. 
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4. Information to parents regarding fees, special clothing, dates, 
supervising proposed activities, and other duties shall be sent to parents 
at least one roonth prior to the session. The parent must sign an approval 
fcrm* 

5. If feasible, parents may opt to have their child participate in daytime 
activities only, 

6. Students who do not elect to attend shall engage in meaningful learning 
experiences at school. 

?• Students must purchase accident insurance or have family accident 

insurance • l 

1 

8. students who are unable to pay the fee may be granted a waiver if they 
rocket the USDA guidelines. 

Overnight Field Trips 

1. The staff member must submit to the principal a written plan, including 
purpose, supervision, 'itinerary, cost, housing, and student costs (if any) 
at least two weeks prior to submission to the board, 

2. After approval by the principal, the proposal should be submitted to the 
superintendent at least one week prior to the board meeting. 

3. The staff member should attend the board meeting to answer any questions 
the board may have. 

4. After approval by the board, a written description of the overnight field 
trip shall be sent to the parents. All such field trips are optional. No 
district funds shall be used for transportation, housing, or food. Parent 
per*nission is required. 
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Guest Speakers 



The following procedures will be in effect when guest speakers are being 
considered for use in the classroom: 

When a teacher believes that a guest speaker will contribute to the curriculum 
by helping bo achieve the goals and objectives of the course, the staff member 
will follow the procedure set out below, 

1. At least two (2) weeks before the date the speaker will visit, the teacher 
will notify the principal on the attached form whom he/she wants to 
invite, how the speaker's topic will relate to the curriculum and when the 
speaker will visit. 

Any teacher may request a waiver of the two-week notice period and any 
principal may grant suoh a waiver in order bo accommodate the scheduling 
of a speaker on short notice. However, such a waiver shall be at the sole 
discretion of the principal and the previous granting of such waivers 
shall not obligate any principal to grant a waiver for any future request. 

2. If the teacher and the principal believe the guest speaker's topic is 
controversial, both parties will attempt to agree on a course of action on 
the controversial issue. (See Policy 2331 - Controversial Issues.) 

3. In the event the speaker's topic is determined to be controversial, the 
teacher will notify students beforehand that any student who wishes not to 
attend the presentation will have an alternative assignment. 

4. Unless the principal approves, the teacher will not allow nonclass members 
to hear the speaker. 

5. The guest speaker will be registered in the office by the teacher on the 
day he/she speaks. 

6. Approval of a guest speaker will be exercised in a manner consistent with 
the principles of free inquiry and expression.,' 

( 

7. If the principal has reason to believe that the appearance of the guest 
speaker would not contribute to the curriculuitl or would be harmful to the 
students, he/she may deny the appearance of the guest speaker. If the 
teacher disagrees with the denial, he/she may. utilize the appeal procedure 
to determine whether the speaker should be allowed. 
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special Instructional Programs 



Applications for special funds or categorical grants shall be based upon the 
needs of the students, staff, or facilities within the district. Such 
applications may be related to the funding needs of a particular building or 
jUhe district as a whole • Each proposal for special funding must address the 
following points: 

1, Needs. The proposal writer should succinctly state what are the specific 
needs at which the proposal is directed. Hard data should be supplied, 

2, Objectives , The stated needs should be converted into objectives. What 
does the project hope to accomplish? 

3, Procedures , The action plan should be stated. How will the objectives be 
accomplished? 

4, Evaluation , What kind of data will be collected? Who will collect it? 

The proposal writer should also develop a tentative budget which includes 
proposed expenditures and proposed i.evenues, A timeline should also be 
included which shows the submission data deadline, funding agency approved 
data, and the project status data. The proposal writer must identify any 
district obligations that will occur as a result of securing a grant award, 

A proposal must have the recommendation of the principal before submission to 
the district office. Proposals must be submitted to the superintendent at 
least two weeks prior to submission to the board • 

When a project is approved, the business office will be given a copy of the 
grant award notice and shall establish the appropriate accounting procedures 
for operating the special program. 
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Guidelines for Co-Curricular Program 

Elementary School . At this level activities will emphasize the maximum 
participation by all students. The activities selection shall be based on at 
least three criteria; 

1. The general criteria spoken to in policy 2150; 

2. Emphasis on individual skill development at different levels of 
performance; 

3. Sportsmanship attitudes emphasized through game experiences; and 

4. Competitive drive allowed to evolve from within the child rather than from 
external forces by keeping competition "low key." 

Competition shall normally be limited to students within a given schr^^l. 

Middle School . The intramural, extradural and modified athletics program 
shall be built upon those criteria used at the elementary level. Again, the 
broad participation of students shall be stressed and encouraged with primary 
emphasis placed on the intramurals and extramurals and any competitive 
athletics kept at a minumura level and as an outgrowth of intramurals. 

High School . The high school program should be based upon the general 
criteria spoken to in this policy and the criteria which guide the programs at 
the earlier grades and should be open to all\ftudents who wish to pursue their 
respective interests and talents. At this level greater emphasis will be 
placed on competition. 

Musical Activities . Musical opportunities will be afforded students at all 
lev^lfe in order to develop the interests and talents of as many boys and girls 
as possible. The criteria for selection of these activities shall be 
insistent with those referred to earlier. 

x^. many cases activities will be extensions of the music class and will 
provide individual students with increased opportunities for involvement in 
many facets of music. These activities should encourage students to use music 
as a^ means of self-expression and should also develop their understanding of 
the role of music in the life of the community. 

Service and Interest Clubs and Organizations . The district endorses the 
development of appropriate service and interest clubs and other approved 
school organizations and activities for the purpose of implementing the 
instructional goals and reaching the interests of as many boys and girls as 
possible. To spread the benefits of these organizations the board encourages 
the establishment of a system which encourages the participation of as many 
students as possible. 

Student Government . The district endorses the concept of student government 
and encourages the organization and mainter .ace of a realistic and meaningful 
student government program and related activities consistent with the general 
criteria of policy 2150. 
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WORKSHEET 3 



KEY POLICnr QUESTIONS 



The purpose of thi^ «xtrcxse is to provide you with the key questions you and your board 
should be asking about the status of policies in your district. Remember, policies are the 
tools that school directors use to cocmnunicati what thty want done, when it is to be done and 
how auch of it is to be done. School directors do their s)ost loportant work through policies^ 

Answer each question either "yes* or ■no" or "in part." 

1. /kre iiijof your board policies written and filed in such a manner that they are 

accessible and understandable? 

2. Do the policies define the roles and the relationships of the school board and 

swiff? 

3- \re taoat of the routine prohleos covered in policy so the school board won*t 
have to waste its tine on routine matters; i.e., policies on field trips and 
building use. 

4. Xre copies of the policy book readily available to the community and staff? 

. 5. Do beard members confine themselves to policy nwiking and stay away from policy 

iapleoentation? 

6. Does ^he policy manual contain a philosophy of education that reflects the 

v&luttf belief 2uid styles of the cocamunity and the school board? 

7. Does ^Jie policy manual contain a statement of t. goals and objectives of the 

school board in the areas of manageaent, oocnauni eating with the cocsmunityr 
learning and instruction and policy development? 

8. Do your policies provide for equal opportunity in education? 

9. Do^the board policies provide for the tinely and orderly handling of complaints 
and grievances? 

10. Does the board have bylaws that govern its own procedures? 

11. Are all parties who will be affected by a new policy systematically approached 

for their opinions and contributions? 

12. ts thete a board policy that requires the orderly and timely evaluation and 

review of all board policies? 

13. Do you actively support all the bonrd*s policies even though there may be a few 

you don*t like? 

14. Have you read and do you understand all the board's policies? 

15. Do yo'i 6o your homework as a board member by making every effort to keep up 
current trends and issues that may have an effect on your board's policies? 
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CASE STUDY 



Guest Speakers 

/ ' 

Plaintiffs Wimble and Louis seek a declaratory /and injunctive relief from a 
schooj. board order banning "all political speakl^rs" from Exitor Union High 
School. They contend that the order violates the First Amendment and is 
unconstitutionally vague and overbroadl Jurisdiction is based on 18 U.S. C. - 
1343 (3,4). 

Wimble teaches the political science class at EHS in which Louis was a 
student. This dispute arose when Wimble invited a Coinmunist to speak to that 
class. Wimble already and without objection had presented a Democrat, a 
Republican and a member of the John Birch Society. Thfe Communist was to be 
the last of this quadrumvirate through vrfiich Wimble hoped to present each of 
four points of view. 

Wimble followed customary procedure and reported this invitation to the ^.^ 
principal. The principjal approved. The defendant school board discussed the 
invitation at its November meeting and also approved. There was no policy; 
the board reviewed each' request. 

The board's approval inspired mixed reviews. Two severe critics called a 
community meeting in December where they circulated a petition asking the 
board to reverse the decision; approximately 800 persons eventually signed 
it* Several townsfolk, in letters to the local newspaper, mentioned the 
possibility of voting down all school budgets and voting out the members of 
the board. ^ 

Faced with this petition and many outraged residents, the board in December 
reversed its decision and issued orally an order banning "all political 
speakers" from the high school. ^ 

Should the board have a policy? If so, what should it include? 




CASE STUDY /5 

V 

Is Age ^8 Too Young for Guilt? 

YOUH TOWN - In some ways it is a^^amiliar story. The debate over social 
studies in your town is reminiscent^of the struggles over sex education or new 
math, or a doze/^other issues in a ctozen other cities. . 

The school curriculum has always been the battlefield in our wars over 
values. It's the zone in vAiich parents with vastly different ideas and 
experiences struggle to achieve some kind of victory *over what their children 
should learn together. 

And yet there is something just a bit different going on in this community. 
Your town, mostly white and nearly^all middle class, has been worrying about 
how their children learn about a world unlike theirs. 

For the past year, the third grade has been raaking "Inquiries into Culture." 
They have been learning about cultures that are not middle class, that are 
full of ihe extremes, of wealth and poverty, and hope and despair. 

The fourth grade has studied "Life at 'the Top" and "Life at the Bottom" in 
Brazil. They have read about child brides in India -and discovered that in 
Appalachia some families live with eleven people in two beds. 

Marilyn Dunn was one of the first to start a protest against the new. 
curriculum. She was angry, ^for openers, that the textbook was written at a 
second-grade level. But more fundamentally, this mother of five who resents 
being considered a censor, objected to the program's message, even its mission. 

She complains a^out its negative view, its "hopelessness." 

"It dwells too much on the economic questions about these other cultures. It 
makes the kids feel guilty. . We face these questions, thee and me, we face 
them," she says about world poverty and inequality. "But why give them to an 
8-year-old?" 

"^e sghcxjl superintendent, Dr. Ozzie Resenbaum has disagreed. "The fact is 
that most people do live in poverty and don't eat on a predictable basis." If 

.the program gets children to talk about these things more openly, he approves 
of that goal. 

But another protesting mother, Laverne Stait, uses the word guilt again. "I 
don't think my children cap 'handle .the' guilt that comes frcan these sensational 
stories.- Yes, I know these things exist, but isn't 8 years old too young to 
start telling them. . 
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■ / . ^ ... 

The issues, then, as they are drawn over the curriculum in your town can lead 
->all of us to think about the ways we deal with, the range of moral and ethical 
questions in our children's lives. At what age are they ready to confront 
painful truths about the gaps between our ideals and realities? When are 
their concerns "morbid" and "unhealthy"? ^-nio \s most (disturbed by the 
questions they raise: the children or the adults? ^ 

Next week the Board of Education will 'meet in your town to decide whether to 
keep or remove this curriculum* In the process they s^hould consider that 
8-year-olds are not too young to understand the world context in whicl|±hey 
lead their lives— not too young to feel pain or to make adults squirm"'What 
policy should they establish for the curriculum? ^ 
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POLICY IS POV?ER EVALUATION 



^ Please check one : 
•'^ School Board Member^ 

Super intendent 

\ * Other 

? . '~ ■ 

Circle the niinber' of ypiir response. *^ 

1* Please rate the overall usefulness of^^tlj^is booklet for you as a board 
member • 

/ 

Not useful Has some usefulness Very useful 

1 2 3 4 5 

2. Did the accompanying presentation contribute to the usefulness of toe 
brochure? 

* Yes, to a 

Not at all ' " Somewhat , great extent 

1 2 3 4 ^5 

3* Do you feel that, as a result of the presentation a^ the booklet, you 
have increased your understanding of policy? 

No, not at all Sanewhat -^Yes, definitely 

1 2 3 4 5 

Please suggest ways^^^ improve either the presentation or the booklet itself* 
Booklet : 

^ ^ — , J 



Presentation: 
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a workshop 




developed by 

Leslie G, Wo/fe, Ed.D 

■ ■ \ 
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Why Did the People Elect Me? ' 



Why Didl Stand for Election? 



PP 2 
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* * 

PUBLIC'S EXPECTATiOiM'S 

■ 

I 

•PROMOTE PUBLIC INTEREST * 
UPHOLD COmUIMlTWALUES 
LISTEN TO GRIEVANCES ■ 
SUPERVISE PROFESSIONALS 
CONSERVATORS OF RESOURCES 

(Promote RIGHTS and interests 

PP 5A 
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. SCHOOL board;s expectations 
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• lIVlPROVEiVIENT OF EDUCATIOM 



PP 3B 
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- FOUR FUWCTIOWS OF SCHOOL BOARDS 

Providing for i 
A PROGRAM OF QUALITY INSTRUCTION 

WlANAiJEMENT AND DIRECTION OF THB SCHOOL SYSTEM 
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, GUIDANCE OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM- THROUGH POLICIES 



• COMMUNICATION BETWEEN COMMUNITY AND STAFF 
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POLICY: A definite course of action or method of action to guide 
and determine present and future decisions 

POLICIES ARE: POLICIES TELL: 

• Guidelines • What is wanted 

f A course of action • Why 

• How much 




WHY DOES A^S&ARD NEED WRITTEIM POLICIES? 




DIKECTION 



^wn, yvw Vvv^-^ w<A. V^A-v 



STABILITY- A^^^ 

CONTINUITY 



solves pv-=b^em5 




^vAA' v*^ 



■peFlNE«S 



A/A ws^saA^/^ Kaaa^ 




INFORMS - COMMUNliy 



pr5ARMS^ CRITICS 



^ ^^^^ A/NNA/^- 

vAA/w ■■■■ 
UAAA. VW. 



LE5AL RECORD. 
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WHAT IS THE POLICY PROCESS? 
STEP1 

Identifies a need 

• Board discussion 

• Develop key ideas 

• Agree on basic elements 
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PP 8 
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The Board directs the superintendent to conduct 
a policy analysis. Tlfe analysis should include 
ail the options avail-able to the Board in terms of: 

• costs in dollars for each option 

• staffing for each option • 

9 proposed regulations and rules for each option 
a -range of policy options 




STEP 3: The Board needs to take time to study, di|j:^qss 
and identify the basic elements of each^olicy 
option 
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DRAFT A POLICY 



STEP 4: Assign a^'^erson, usually the superintendent, to draft 
a policy and bring it to tlie Board for first reading 



/ 
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1. 




Policy... cs^-'^'-^^'- 





STEP 5: 



The Board reviews the draft and makes 
changes, if needed. Next the board 
makes the draft available to students, 
sta|f and community for response and 
discussion. 
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After a second reading or more 
the board adopts 
or changes the policy 
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The community, staff and all others who may 
be affected are informed « 
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STEP 6: The superintendent is responsible for 
implementation 
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WHAT ARE-REGULATIONS? . 

Regulations are the mechanics and administrative detail 
needed to put a' policy into effect. The regulation wii'l include 
how, by. whom, where ar\d when. They may include step-by- 
,/ step procedures and assign specific responsibility. 
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CLUES TO REGULATIOIMS OR PROCEDURES: 
i<r Establish the mechanics for implementing policy 

2. Li^sTthe steps to be followed 

3. Contain the important detail 
"4. Lists the do's and don'ts 

5. The superintendent can change it 
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ISSUES, RELATIONSHIPS, 
POfclTICS. 



4" 



THE BOARD 
SETS 
POLICY 



Goals 
Objectives 



THE ' 
'SUPERINTENDENT 
ADMINISTERS 



POLICY. 




LATIONS 



School 
Program 
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STE° 7: The school board is responsibly for reviewing 
and evaluating its policies ; 
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REiVIB/IBER' 

ALL EFFECTIVE POLICIES: 

0 Began with a problem or need 

0 Were written or designed so people know what to do 

0 Are enforce^ffevaluated and changed as' needed 
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REMEMBER 

POLICY DEVELOPMENT is a cooperative effort involving 
the Board, the staff and members of the community,^ 

POLICY ADOPTION is the function of the Board, 

POLICY IMPLEMENTATION is a function of the superintendent 
and staff. 

POLICY REVIEW AND EVALUATION is a function of the Board 
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POLICY CYCLE 



IDEIMTIFY A NEED 

DIRECT A POLICY ANALYSIS \ 

REQUIRE POLICY OPTlblMS 

Costs in Dollars 
Staff 

Rules, Regulations and Guidelines 

REVIEW POLICY DRAFT 

TAKE ACTION 

Rewrite 

Reject 

Adopt 

IMPLEMENT AND) MONITOR 
REVIEW AND EVALUATE ^ 
REVISE OR REIVID^/^'IJsImEEDED 

PP 21 
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